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The REcoRD, in opening its eleventh volume, offers its readers 
contributions from two college presidents. The history of one 
institution is revealing the power of New England ideas in the 
Orient. The life of the other has manifested the vitality of the 
New England spirit in our Middle West. Both men speak for 
substantially the same ideal, — that of a Christian college, and a 
college that should be both thoroughly Christian and thoroughly 
collegiate. President Washburn’, froni thé vantage ground of 
nearly twenty-five years of distinguished service, looks back at the 
problem which the cenftirit¢ have knitted tight in the life and the 
character of the Oriental peoples, and shows ‘how Kobert Col- 
lege is working for its solution. President Perry, on the thres- 
hold of his work, surveys the problem which the interlocking 
of current educational ideals presents to the modern college 
and sketches the lines of development along which it is to be 
worked out at Marietta. The president of Marietta can hardly 
wish for his institution a richer and more widely pervasive in- 
fluence than that which the eminent educator on the Bosphorus 
has seen radiate from his labors. And we may venture to add that 
the president of Robert College could hardly wish for himself 
anything better than a perennial abiding of the consecrated en- 
thusiasm with which the former librarian of Hartford Seminary 
takes up his new work. 
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The outlook at the opening of the seminary year is most 
favorable. The steady gain in numbers which has been character- 
istic of the institutional growth for some years past is this year 
continued, bringing about a repetition of the record of the last 
three years, “the largest attendance in the history of the semi- 
nary.” The interest in the missions course is marked. This is 
shown by the coming of some to take the missions course alone, 
by the attraction to the seminary of others who, while taking the . 
regular course, are specially fitting themselves for mission work, 
and by the interest of all the students in these courses. The 
quality of the students as regards both character and training is 
of the highest, and the work is taken up with enthusiasm. 





The opening paragraph on the editorial pages of our last issue 
was naturally enough a cry of bereavement over those who at that 
time were supposed to have gone down in the grim catastrophe 
at Pekin. Hardly were these pages issued before the almost in- 
credible news came that there had been no such gigantic ca- 
tastrophe, grim enough as were the fearful experiences of those 
who for two interminable months had been standing at bay, with 
their backs literally againstia. i“ wall; in the midst of myriads of 
wild beasts in human'fernr.’ “It*is'Avt too late to give utterance to 
sentiments , of, _sratitude and, “JOY, thats Sur own little group of 
graduates wieke aindagt thosatho tame sHely through the labor 
and peril of that unexampled siege. Some day we hope to know 
more than we yet can of the current incidents and ‘the inner life- 
history of that terrible struggle. But we are not surprised al- 
ready to know that one of our representatives, Mr. Tewksbury, 
was among the foremost in practical devices of defense, and we do 
not need to be assured that all were no less active in contributing 
to the defenders’ marvelous and splendid stock of heroism, pa- 
tience, and faith. 

While thus rejoicing over the safety of those institutionally 
dear to us, we do not forget that there were others to whom a 
mysterious providence allotted another fate—the scores and 
hundreds who were so scattered and so unequipped with means of 
defense as to be an easy prey for assault, maltreatment, torture, 




















Editorial 3 
and murder. The lists of the dead and the missing among the 
various missionary forces are now being made up with no little 
accuracy, and are appalling to contemplate. But over and above 
these, what awful lists of unnamed martyrs there are in the 
heavenly records, including not only the thousands of massacred 
native converts, but the innumerable relatives and friends in China 
and in many civilized countries to whom this last year of the 
century will always be a memory of agony and horror! To them 
in their bitterness and to us in our sympathy for them and our 
bewilderment for the future there can be no resource but the 
faith that inspired the most prophetic of our American poets to 
see that behind the “ death-grapple ’twixt old systems and the 
Word ... standeth Gop within the shadow, keeping watch 
above His own.” 





The plan of the American Board, suggested by President 
Capen and Vice-President James and supported with such 
generous enthusiasm by the Prudential committee, of establishing 
a Twentieth-Century Fund of $250,000 to serve as a sort of 
stand-pipe to regulate the outflow of the funds that come in 
through legacies marks an era in the administration of the Board. 
The American Board has been singularly fortunate in the extent 
of the bequests which it has received in the past, which it is 
receiving at the present time, and which it is earnestly to be hoped 
it will continue to receive for many years to come. It has been 
fortunate in this respect above the various Home Missionary 
Boards of the Congregational Churches and, if we mistake not, 
above the Foreign Missionary Boards of other denominations. 
Still, splendidly serviceable as such gifts are, there is only one 
thing certain about them; that is, their uncertainty. Owing to 
this, more than to any other cause, the Board has suffered frony 
fluctuating and anxious periods of abnormal elation and depres- 
sion. This is a business proposition from business men to busi- 
ness men. We believe business men will respond to it, and that 
this fund will be promptly raised without diminution in the 
regular gifts to the current work of the board. One error must 
be guarded against. The mistaken notion must not get abroad 
that this is a fund the interest of which is to permanently take the 
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place of legacies. It does not diminish the need of legacies any 
more than the stand-pipe makes the pumps unnecessary. It 
would seem to be a time when friends of the Board should espe- 
cially seek increase in the revenue of the Board from such 
sources. May the $250,000 soon be raised, and may its com- 
pletion not only steady but increase the gifts of those who prefer 
to postpone till after death the manifestation of the fullness of 
their devotion to the most inspiring cause of the twentieth 
century. 





Just as we go to press comes the startling news of the death of 
Charles Dudley Warner, one of the most distinguished and hon- 
ored of the citizens of Hartford. This is not the place for any ex- 
tended reference to his life or even to those literary, social, or 
philanthropic works of his by which he will be celebrated in the 
records of our time that future generations will study. We can 
only by a few meager words strive to lay on his grave the tribute 
of gratitude, admiration, and joy that is always due to a life faith- 
fully, patiently, wisely, and devoutly lived in love to God and 
love tomen. Too many famous men are twisted out of rectitude 
or robbed of the innocence and simplicity of their spirit or di- 
verted from their regard for the things that are supreme and 
eternal by the circumstances and activities on which their fame 
depends. Mr. Warner enjoyed renown both at home and abroad. 
His culture drew him into personal fellowship with an immense 
circle of noted people and gave him a cosmopolitan breadth and 
a social eminence that are often rightly esteemed dangerous. He 
achieved success long ago in the field of letters, and continued to 
be a leader there to the end. Yet his friends and acquaintances 
will now unite in testifying that the crown of glory that rested on 
him was the combination of a genuine honesty of purpose, a 
clean, wholesome tone of thought, a sure recognition of spiritual 
perspectives, a generous kindliness and brotherly sympathy, and 
a humble Christian faith, zeal, and love that controlled his life. 
Let us thank God that we have been privileged to know one who 
was not only so widely called “ great,” but who was felt to be 
also so truly good. 





The Christian College 


THE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE —ITS FUNCTION 
AND OPPORTUNITY. 





The closing portion of this nineteenth century has been often 
referred to as a period of social and of theological unrest; it is 
no less a time of educational unrest. From top to bottom of the 
scale our educational institutions and methods are being re- 
examined and tested and made over. The science of pedagogy 
has made enormous advance in the last half century and on all 
sides new theories are finding embodiment. This movement 
has been especially strong in America, where the spontaneity of 
the growth of our school system, and its freedom from national 
control, have given large opportunity for individual. initiative. 
This has resulted in much confusion, in a woful lack of uniform- 
ity, when we survey the whole country, in some costly blunders, 
but on the whole in fruitful experiments, and a development in 
harmony with the genius of democracy. At the present time 
no part of our educational system, from the kindergarten to 
the university, is free from criticisms and suggestions of radical 
reform, and the problems facing one who undertakes to guide 
any institution of any grade are complex in character and diffi- 
cult of satisfactory solution. There is hope, however, rather 
than discouragement in this situation. These criticisms for the 
most part indicate alertness, a desire for improvement, a seeking 
after the better way, and so long as change means progress so 
long does change become an obligation. Moreover if all things 
are in flux a true and beautiful crystallization is easier than 
where custom and tradition, or an external authority, have 
already produced solidification and prevent any attempt at im- 
provement. 

Of all the institutions of our educational system perhaps none 
is more directly under fire of criticism just at this time than the 
college. To begin with, the college is a distinctly American 
contribution to higher education. It is not precisely like any- 


*Inangural address of the President of Marietta College, delivered at Marietta, 
Ohio, October 9, 1900. 
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thing to be found in England or France or Germany. This to be 
sure is, in one aspect, its glory. For as President Harper has 
recently said, “ The small colleges are the natural and inevitable 
expression of the American spirit in the realm of higher educa- 
tion. The universities of Cambridge and Oxford, as now con- 
stituted, are the legitimate expression of English aristocracy. 
The universities of Berlin and Leipsic represent most fittingly 
the German imperial spirit. The small colleges in Ohio, Mis- 
souri, Iowa, South Carolina, and in every state of our magnificent 
Union, are the expression of the democratic spirit, which is the 
true American spirit.” And yet just because the college is 
peculiar to this country, there are many who feel that its 
peculiarity is a misfortune. Are American youth so peculiar 
that they need to be educated in a different way from English or 
German youth? The college is declared to be an abortive ad- 
junct to our educational scheme, necessary perhaps in the ruder 
colonial days before permanent conditions were attained, useful 
now perhaps on the frontier in unsettled communities, but to 
be eliminated as American education becomes better systematized 
and more thoroughly unified. The experience of other lands, 
it is said, and old world ideals and methods should be regulative 
in this country also. The last thirty years have witnessed a 
marvelous development of the university in America, not the 
university in name, for that has always been with us, but 
the university in fact, with its graduate schools and opportunity 
for advanced and professional study. The secondary schools, 
i. e., the preparatory and high schools, have also developed 
greatly, and the best of them to-day give an education nearly, 
if not quite, equal to that of the college of one hundred years 
ago. With the development of these two institutions the ques- 
tion is raised, is there still place for the college? In April of 
this year a writer in the New York Nation, calling attention 
to these two facts, maintained that the college is doomed. The 
secondary school, he said, will reach up and take the first two 
years of the college course; the university or professional school 
will reach down and take the last two years, and the function of 
the college will be gone. And if the reason for its being dis- 
appears, the institution itself must soon die. As confirmatory 
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evidence that this tendency is already at work we are called upon 
to note that Harvard University now gives the degree of A.B. 
after three years, and while the majority of its students remain 
for four years, the number who complete the requirements for 
the degree in three years and in senior year do graduate work 
is steadily increasing. This example will undoubtedly be fol- 
lowed by other institutions, and it may result in a permanent 
shortening of the college course at that end. On the other hand 
one of our largest state universities now accepts students who 
have done freshman year work in certain preparatory schools; 
this shortens the course at that end. Moving along the same 
line we see Chicago University offering a new degree, Associate 
in Arts, at the end of two years of college work, and doing so on 
the avowed ground among others that it will make it easier for the 
small college to shorten its course to two years. A recent writer 
has referred to these criticisms and these movements as “ The 
Conspiracy against the College.” Of those who are responsible 
for this conspiracy it is but fair to say that they are seeking the 
best education for American boys and girls; they are iconoclasts 
not from any spirit of malice, but because they believe the best 
interests of the cause of education demand a radical departure 
from old methods. They may be mistaken; we cannot believe 
them to be actuated by other than worthy motives. 

The college then as distinguished from the university, es- 
pecially the college which exists apart from a university, and 
is called, therefore, the small college, must to-day afresh and in 
view of present conditions justify its existence. Has the college 
a reason for being to-day? Is there for it any future other than 
as a preparatory school? Has it fulfilled its function in our 
educational system as a temporary form, and must it now give 
way to that which is permanent? A brief answer to these ques- 
tions is surely demanded of one who assumes the leadership of 
such an institution. It is with great trepidation that I approach 
the discussion of such a problem, especially in view of the pres- 
ence of many who are experts in a realm where I am but a 
novice. I can then only give a reason for the faith that is 
in me, that the college, and the small college, and pre-eminently 
the Christian college, has still a place and a duty, a privilege and 
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a power in the higher educational system of America. I believe 
that the college is not to die, but is to become more fully recog- 
nized as a necessary part of our educational system. I believe 
that however much the curriculum may be changed or the 
length of the course abridged, the college will not and ought not 
to become a high school or an appendage to a university, but 
that it should seek to develop itself, and perfect its work, in 
order that an indispensable part of a thorough education may be 
provided for all American youth. 

It is only within a comparatively recent period that the func- 
tions of the college and the university have been differentiated 
with clearness, The confusion in our minds in regard to this 
matter is natural enough when we consider two facts: first, that 
true university work was not attempted in the early days in this 
country, and second, that throughout the West and South the 
title university has been given to vast numbers of educational 
institutions irrespective of their grade or the character of the 
work done, The title expressed the dreams of the founders 
rather than the reality. Moreover every American university 
with a single exception has a college department, has in most 
cases developed from the college, and in most cases also its A.B. 
course is still its most: important one. But the time has come 
now for better discrimination. 

The essential difference of function between these two in- 
stitutions has nowhere been more succinctly stated than by 
President Low of Columbia, “ The university trains the specialist, 
the college educates the man.” In these days the realm of 
knowledge is so vast that no one can hope to be a master or a 
teacher unless he limits himself to some narrow field. The 
minister or doctor or lawyer needs a special training in the 
principles underlying his profession, yes, even within the limits 
of his profession he must specialize, if he would reach conspicu- 
ous success. The engineer, the chemist, the electrician, and 
hosts of others, need a similar specialization. This it is the duty 
of the university to provide. It must also afford opportunity for 
the pursuit of knowledge in any realm through original research; 
it must have its explorers on all the boundaries of the known. 
To do these things there is needed an extensive body of in- 
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structors, a most elaborate and expensive equipment, and great 
freedom of opportunity. The fitting of a man for his life work 
by an exhaustive study of a very narrow field, is then the work 
of the true university. It includes what we usually term gradu- 
ate work and professional study, and perhaps should also in- 
clude technical study. It is that part of education which 
ordinarily is beyond the A.B. degree. A university may do much 
more than this; it may have its A.B. course, and even a prepara- 
tory department; but if it does less than this it is not a true uni- 
versity; and unless the number of its departments is large it is 
not a complete university. 

As distinguished from this specialized training of the uni- 
versity, the college has always sought to give what is termed a 
general culture. It does not aim to fit men for getting a living 
so much as to fit them to live worthily. For life is more than 
getting a living, more than achieving any material success, more 
than fame or wealth or power. Life in its highest meaning is 
service, — the building oneself into the spiritual temple of God, 
the contribution of something to the purification of society, the 
progress of the nation, the uplifting of the race. To do this is 
to live. To fit a man for such useful living is the ideal of the 
college. As President Dwight of Yale has said, “The college 
. has a very important — we may even say an all-important office. 
It is that of preparing the young man for the opening and for- 
ward movement of educated life -—— not of business life, or pro- 
fessional life, or life in any of its special departments of work, 
but of general educated life.” 

This function the college fulfills in a threefold manner. First, 
it trains the faculties so that they may be equal to any future 
task; it develops thought power, it is a place of mental dis- 
cipline. This training is given in the studies pursued. We have 
learned in these days that this training is not indissolubly con- 
nected with one set of studies. We may freely admit that a 
parallel and equal if not identical training is given by the pur- 
suit of different studies. The elective system is an admission 
of this fact and an adjustment to it. But the elective system 
should always be guarded and limited by this principle of mental 
discipline. A wide variety may be permitted so long as this essen- 
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tial training is not neglected or abridged or mutilated. The clamor 
for electives in order that the college may fit men directly for their 
life work is unreasoning, for as one has said, “ The curriculum 
should never be made practical in the narrow technical sense 
of fitting to earn a living; although it should always be practical 
in the broad liberal sense of fitting to live.” (F. S. Baldwin, 
Atlantic Monthly, Jan., 1898, p. 576.) This mental training is 
the fundamental item in college education. That education fails, 
whatever else it accomplishes, if it does not succeed in this. 

In the second place, the college fits for life by imparting 
knowledge, seeking however not so much to fill the mind with 
technical details of any one department, as to give a survey of 
the realm of knowledge, to broaden the horizon of the individual, 
to awaken his interests, to determine his aptitudes, and over all 
to demonstrate the essential unity of all knowledge. This again 
serves as a norm for electives. Useful knowledge may be as 
profitable for training as useless knowledge. To study along the 
lines of one’s aptitudes and tastes will be worth more than to 
pursue uninteresting topics. And yet the measure of usefulness 
of the knowledge is not to be that which will be useful in the 
particular vocation in life, so much as useful in making life itself 
full of meaning. And no student ought to be allowed to become 
narrow in the range of his information, under the specious plea. 
of fitting for a profession, 

In the third place, the college holds up high ideals and seeks 
to inspire its students with lofty purposes. It has been thus ex- 
pressed: “A college stands for learning, for culture, and for 
power; in particular it stands for the recognition of an aim higher 
than money getting. It is a place where our young men shall 
see visions ; where even the idlest and lowest man of all must catch 
glimpses of ideals which if he could see them steadily would 
transfigure life.” (L. B. R. Briggs, Atlantic Monthly, Jan., ’99, 
p. 30.) The trained mind becomes an added menace to society 
unless it is consecrated to the truth; the wide information may 
become the tool of the demagogue or the anarchist, unless it is 
controlled by devotion to noble ideals. Man is not all intellect ; 
no man is fully trained until trained in character. To awaken 
the deeper religious and altruistic sentiments of the soul, to lead 
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the youth to consecrate himself to the noblest ends, — this is also 
a part of the college aim. And this the world needs more than 
anything else. More than men of broad culture, more than 
men of keen intellects, more than trained specialists, the country 
and the world need men of ideals, men of character, men of conse- 
cration. Most conspicuously has the college in the past fulfilled 
this function. The college alumni of America are noted for their 
nobility of purpose, for.their unselfishness of life. To train, to 
inform, to inspire, through these three methods the college seeks 
to fit men for life. It aims to make educated Christian gentlemen, 
men of intellectual power, of wide information, and of high ideals. 

This broad culture then the college gives, it educates the man, 
while the university trains the specialist. But it is just here that 
the chief assault is made upon the college. It is admitted that this 
training is necessary and useful, but it is maintained that as at 
present constituted the colleges take too much time for it, that 
secondary schools are doing in part the same work, and that de- 
sirable as it may be, it costs too much in time for the professional 
man to secure it. And, further, it is claimed that the university 
can give this culture better than the small college. 

We must admit that there is much ground for complaint that 
too much of the young man’s life is consumed in getting ready 
to do his life work. The average age of college graduation is 22, 
and, if three or four years more must be spent in getting the pro- 
fessional training, a man is 25 or more before he is ready to work. 
To be sure, it were better at whatever age to delay for adequate 
preparation, rather than to enter upon one’s work poorly pre- 
pared, and able throughout life to do only inferior work, but it is 
a misfortune when one must occupy his years of early manhood 
in preparing rather than in working. I am quite ready to admit 
that if all things are normal, a man should graduate from college 
at 21, or even 20, but I do not believe that this time should be 
gained by shortening the college course. I am inclined to agree 
with those who think that the recent and projected improvements 
in elementary education even in the lowest grades, and the better 
articulation of the institutions of different grades, together with 
possibly a slight concession in the matter of college requirements 
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for entrance, will soon make it possible for one to be ready for 
college at 16 or 17 instead of 18 years of age. 

It is, of course, well to remember that education deals with 
a living being, that the law of growth cannot be set aside, that 
forced growth is never normal, and that nature exacts a severe 
penalty for any attempt of that sort. Young men cannot be made 
mature simply by education. We are compelled to take into 
account the average normal development of young men and 
women, and for America it seems clear that sufficient maturity is 
not reached earlier than has been indicated. If one or two years 
are saved before the professional training begins it is all that can 
be reasonably expected. And this we may expect to see accom- 
plished for the majority of college students in the near future. 

While there is on the one hand this clamor for shortening the 
time of preparation for the professions, we must not fail to give 
heed to another demand which is far less superficial, and therefore 
far more significant. Within the past few years there has been 
a decided movement in the professional schools toward raising 
the standard of admission. The necessity for a broad culture as 
the foundation for the specialized training is more generally 
recognized than ever. Divinity schools and medical schools are 
now requiring college diplomas as conditions of entrance. Law 
schools of the better class are coming to the same point, and even 
the technical schools which have seemed to parallel the college 


course are urging their candidates to secure first a college train- . 


ing. The reason for this tendency is not far to seek. In a time 
when the domain of knowledge is expanding rapidly and in a land 
which is developing its virgin resources, the specialist gains an 
enormous advantage over the one of merely general culture. We 
fina, therefore, specialization recommended on all sides, and so 
eager are young men to become specialists, so strong is the de- 
mand for professional men, that students are led to skip the broad 
foundation, to take a short cut in order to get at work as speedily 
as possible. This for a time seems to do no harm; the young 
man seems to win the success he seeks. But as the country be- 
comes more settled in its methods, as specialists become more 
numerous, as the professions become more crowded, then native 
gifts being equal, he who has the broader fundamental training 
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will have the advantage. To that point I believe we have now 
come. The technical training which the many are getting must 
now be supplemented by the broad training, and this again at 
some future time by a further specialization, or a more extended 
study of the speciality. When any one therefore talks about 
shortening or dispensing with the college course we have but to 
point to this significant tendency in higher education, the increas- 
ing demand for a broad foundation upon which to build the 
technical training. As Dr. Butler has forcibly put it, “ What 
science and practical life alike need is not narrow men, but broad 
men sharpened to a point.” (Meaning of Education, p. 147.) 
Not only is the necessity of college training thus emphasized 
for the professional man, but for business life also this necessity 
is being more than ever declared. We are pointed to be sure to 
those captains of industry who without any broad culture have 
@D amassed the great fortunes of the century and are leaders in 
©? mighty enterprises. All honor to such; all praise to their genius 
9 and pluck. But we need to remember that what they have done 
OD is less possible now than when they achieved their success, that 
“increasingly training will tell even in business, and that genius 
aside, which knows no law, the leaders are more and more to be 
those who have been broadly trained. This even for the narrow 
success of material prosperity, though such success is not the 
chief thing in life. If to live is more than to amass wealth, if to 
succeed in life is more than to gain either place or fame among 
men, then we need to give heed to the recent words of one of the 
leading educators of the country. “The self-made man,” he 
Says, “as an efficiént member of society is becoming more and 
more a curiosity. The more self-made he is, the less is he in 
touch with the social organism, and the less able is he to combine 
with his fellow men in rendering service in the community. The 
truly educated man, on the other hand, is distinctly different: 
First, he has such knowledge as enables him to interpret his social 
environment; second, he knows himself, which has long been 
recognized as one of the highest forms of knowledge ; third, he is 
at home in his relation to those institutions which are the mile- 
posts of our civilization and which embody the social progress of 
the world. These three achievements — knowledge of one’s 
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social environment, the sense of individual freedom and responsi- 
bility, and a consciousness of relationship of human institutions — 
suggest the aims which should dominate modern education.” 
(Dutton, Social Phases of Education, p. 127.) We may be sure, 
then, that both in the professions and in mercantile life, which 
indeed is becoming more and more specialized and professional, 
there is increasing demand for well-trained men, — “ broad men 
sharpened to a point.” And so long as this demand is constant, 
there will be a place and work for the college. In the words of 
ex-President Cleveland, “ While the training of the mental powers 
paves the way to success in every occupation, as long as pioneer 
work is needed in every extension of our progress and civilization, 
as long as our national safety rests upon the intelligence of our 
people, and as long as we require in our public service pure 
patriotism, obedience to quickened conscience, and disinterested 
discharge of duty, a college education will pay.” 

But the further question remains, — admitting the necessity of 
this fundamental training, is it not better for the young man to 
go to the university in order to secure it? Will he not find there 
a better apparatus, more learned teachers, the inspiration of num- 
bers, the prestige of a name of renown? If this were so, then 
there would be no need of the smaller colleges to give even this 
broadening culture. And if education were simply the mastery 
of a subject, or the pursuit of knowledge as such, then little could 
be said in reply. But we believe that education is something 
far deeper than this. It is the development of the individual. As 
Dr. Butler puts it, “ Education is part of the life-process. It is 
the adaptation of a person, a self-conscious being, to environ- 
ment, and the development of capacity in a person to modify or 
control that environment.” (Educational Review, Dec., ’99, p. 
425.) It matters not so much how this end is reached, if it is at 
last attained. The method is not so important as the result. 
This training of the faculties, this fitting for investigation and for 
power, is the distinctive work of the college. President Dwight 
of Yale has said, “ The youth is to be made a thinking man. He 
is to be made according to his years a wide thinking man, with 
his intellectual powers disciplined for the efforts awaiting him. 
Mind building is the college business.” It is our firm belief that 
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this business can be better done by the separate college, than by 
the university college. 

The aim of the true university is and must be different from 
that of the college. Its purpose is to lead the mind already 
trained, already built up and disciplined, into some one realm of 
knowledge in order that through the special knowledge gained he 
may be able to fill some useful place in the greatly specialized 
life of to-day, or become one who through further research shall 
add to the world’s sum of knowledge. The temper of the college 
is then essentially diverse from that of the university. The latter 
concerns itself more exclusively with the realm of knowledge, 
the former should confine itself more exclusively to the training 
of men. One cares more for the subjects of study, the other for 
the students themselves. Dr. Fairbairn has strongly said in re- 
gard to Oxford and its colleges: “ The college is a small and 
exclusive society, with a completer and more direct contrdl over 
its men than is possible to the university. The college tutor has 
more the charge of men and exercises in a very real sense the cure 
of souls ; but the university professor has more the care of a sub- 
ject, a field, or a province of knowledge which it is his duty to 
cultivate and enlarge. The more a tutor feels the men he has 
in charge, the less will he have of the scholar’s mind; the more 
the professor tills his field, the less can he charge himself with 
the care of men.” (Catholicism, Roman and Anglican, p. 440.) 
Here is marked a real difference of character and spirit between 
the two institutions, which we believe should maintain here in 
this country and which does exist between the true college and 
the true university always and everywhere. 

But not only is the atmosphere of the university class-room 
unlike that of the college, but also if the training of the man is the 
essential part of the college education, then the personal relation 
of the professor to the individual student becomes of the greatest 
importance. We have been told, “ while books can teach, per- 
sonalities alone can educate.” (Quoted by Thwing, American 
Colleges, p. 129), and for this no place is so favorable as the small 
college. As Dr. Henry Hopkins said to the Congregational 
Council a year ago, “ The smaller college affords the better oppor- 
tunity for the personal vital contact of the large-natured, broadly- 
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cultured teacher with his individual pupils, which all agree is the 
soul of the best education.” 

It seers as if, for a time in this country, we have been moving 
in a whirl of university development. Attention has been fixed 
upon subjects. Investigation, original research, as well as the 
training for a special profession, all distinctly university ideals, 
have been the ignes fatui of the colleges. The supposed competi- 
tion with the universities, the clamor of men themselves ill-trained, 
have led many colleges to forget their true mission, and to become 
poor imitators of the great universities, trying with inadequate 
equipment and mangled method to do what Harvard and Johns 
Hopkins and Chicago, with their superb facilities, are doing. 
For such a college truly there is no place. If every college must 
become a university in the strict sense, and adopt university 
methods then there must inevitably be a large death-rate among 
them in the next few years. But if the college will cling to its 
own peculiar and most noble sphere, then the detached, the small 
college, has no peer in America or abroad. The work, the vital 
fundamental work, it aims to do can nowhere be so well done. 
Was it not a perception of the error of this false trend that led 
Williams College to declare its purpose to stay a college, to do its 
own work and not to ape the university? Was it not an apprecia- 
tion of this advantage of the small college that led President 
Dwight of Yale in his last report to say, “ The call of the present 
and the coming time upon our professors and teachers is an im- 
pressive and emphatic call to enter into as close relations as 
possible with the individual students who are under their per- 
sonal instruction,” and his predecessor, President Woolsey, is 
quoted as saying, “ Had I my life to live over again, I would 
throw in my lot with one of the smaller institutions ; I could have 
more influence in training mind and shaping character.” 

This is the ideal of the college professor, and a most noble one 
itis. He must indeed often relinquish cherished hopes of becom- 
ing himself an expert investigator and authority in his chosen 
field. But he can do a greater thing. He can year by yea 
build himself into the characters of those who are to be the salt 
of this nation and its chosen leaders; he may waken slumbering 
capacities, arouse new ambitions, and inspire with holy ideals. 
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He may live again in his students and may perpetuate his influence 
through them. To the university professor or the professor in a 
large institution this privilege is less often accorded. 

To some people it seems clear that the facts of this nation’s 
history bear witness to the truth of our contention. Dr. Hopkins 
quotes one prominent editor as saying, “ It is a striking fact that 
sixty per cent. of the brainiest Americans who have risen to promi- 
nence and success are graduates of colleges whose names are 
scarcely known outside of their own states.” And he quotes the 
remark of another, that “ the larger institutions are chiefly illus- 
trious by reason of the product of their smaller years.” 

The small separate college, then, need not hang its head, or 
meditate suicide, or seek to become something else than it is. If 
it recognizes its peculiar function in the educational system of 
America and strives with unabated zeal to fulfill it adequately, if 
it holds fast to its own ideals, refusing to be swung aside by popu- 
lar clamor, or university competition, it will convince the world 
of its right to be, it will command the loyal support of all friends 
of education. Its peculiar work of training the man, of giving 
power to the faculties of each student, of drawing out the innate 
capacities of each and so enabling him to become all that it is 
possible for him, — this is a work so vital to all culture, so neces- 
sary as the foundation for specialization, so important as fitting 
men for citizenship in a free land, and for a helpful, unselfish life 
in society, that it deserves not only the time of the student, but the 
life interest and devotion of many noble men and women, and 
the dedication of large material resources, in order that it may be 
most thoroughly performed. To the American college this work 
is committed and it is second to no work in the world. Was it 
not this sort of education that the poet had in mind in his sonnet : 

“To still believe, through all discouragements, 
That what the greatest is, the least may be, — 
To win us from the vassalage of sense 

. That goads the soul to act unworthily: 
To seek with love and hope unceasingly 
Through all man’s prisoning environments 
Till we do find there his divinity, 


And call it forth to light, and make it free! 
To seek with tireless love like his who sought 
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The Lion-hearted king with minstrelsy, 
Whose notes of love his master’s freedom wrought; 
And like that loyal minstrel, still to call 

And seek till unto freedom we have brought 

The spiritual king that lies in all.” 

(Frederick Manley.) 













If, then, we can be sure that the college as distinguished from 
the university has a place in the future of American education, we 
can be equally assured that the Christian college has also a place. 
If character is higher than knowledge, and a right will better 
than a clear mind, then the institution that confessedly aims at 
character building will always be secure in the thought and inter- 
est of Christian people. It is true that in the university and even 
in the state university the religious life among the students is more 
pervasive than formerly, and that Christian professors often exert 
a strong influence by their attitude toward Christian things. The 
Y.M. C. A. has been a great power for good for many years, and 
recently we have seen efforts to foster the religious life of the uni- 
versity from the outside, by erecting buildings for Christian work 
just outside the campus, and locating theological seminaries in 
close affiliation with them. We are profoundly grateful for all 
such good and wise endeavors to supplement the inevitable de- 
ficiencies of such institutions. We are, however, proud of the 
institution that does not need such supplementing, that in itself 
provides for Christian training, not for the propagation of sec- 
tarian dogmas, not the narrow support of a single denomination, 
but rather the inculcation of Christian truth, the holding up of 
Christian ideals, the promotion of a Christian life. We are glad 
that some institutions of the highest grade can take a pronounced 
stand in relation to Christianity, and declare their purpose to 
train their students in the highest things of life. 

But we may go further than this. There is an increasing 
demand to-day among thoughtful men for education in religion, 
a demand which has found eloquent expression through Pro- 
fessor Merriam of Hartford Seminary. Religion has been 
banished from the public schools, even the reading of the Bible 
and the simple morning prayer have been given up through an 
excessive desire to be liberal and fair. The Sunday-school with 
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its brief weekly session cannot take the place of the unchristian 
or the careless Christian home. The pulpit no longer educates 
as once it did in the whole range of truth; it is largely opportu- 
nist and inspirational, rather than broad and educative. From 
many of our higher institutions, state universities and others, 
little can be expected in this direction. To the colleges these 
people are looking more than ever, not alone for a general 
Christian influence, for a wholesome atmosphere and the culture 
of piety, but for more formal instruction in that book which is 
by common consent the greatest book of the world, in that 
religion which is the conquering religion of the present age, in 
that form of doctrine confessedly higher than any other, spoken 
by the greatest teacher earth has ever known. If our thinking 
men are to be kept from being led in wild and tortuous ways of 
error by the daily press, by the glib-tongued talker, by the specu- 
lative visionary, they must somewhere be led to review Christian 
truth in its relations, and understand the revealed word in its 
fullness. And further, if the kingdom of God is to be made 
triumphant in politics, in trade, in society, in amusements, in 
the relations of man with man, in all the intricate adjustments 
of life, in the conduct of nations and of individuals, then some- 
where in the educational system of our land there must be a 
place for the setting forth of the fundamental principles of that 
kingdom and the lines of its development. Here is a new func- 
tion for the Christian college, imperfectly performed hitherto, 
only dimly apprehended as yet, needing speedily a larger de- 
velopment, which performed adequately will give a reason for 
its being, and permianence to its future, and will attract to it more 
widely than ever the choicest spirits among our youth. Educa- 
tion in the Christian religion, — this the Christian college must 
definitely and broadly undertake, not alone for the sake of its 
students and their development in character, but also for the 
sake of the nation and the world, for the sake of the church and 
theology, that educated laymen may become the intelligent de- 
fenders and promoters of the highest truth. 

We have faith then in the perpetual need of this peculiarly 
American institution. Those early founders who out of their 
poverty and the narrow strenuous life of the frontier, yet with a 
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faith sublime in its strength, and a wisdom clear in its prescience, 
established this and other similar institutions, builded not alone 
for their time nor for ours, but for all time. Christian men who 
have sought to perpetuate Christian education, and have erected 
noble memorials through generous gifts, need not fear lest they 
shall cease to be useful. The Christian college, the outgrowth 
of the free democratic spirit of our land, the unique and vital 
feature of our American education, shall endure so long as 
culture is desirable for life, so long as discipline is necessary 
to efficiency, so long as Christian ideals have power to sway, so 
long as the nation needs men of Christian consecration. 


I am painfully conscious that in all that I have said I have 
uttered no new or startling sentiments. The well-known, the 
trite, has been reviewed; the old, the commonplace has been 
again repeated, and with no special wisdom or grace. But I 
have called attention to these familiar yet fundamental things, 
in order that we may not be dazed or disheartened by the pres- 
ent attacks upon the very existence of the college; and further 
to express my own conviction that the college, the small college, 
the Christian college, has a place and function in the education 
of to-day and of to-morrow. Its right to be rests not alone 
on work well done in the past, of which there is not time to 
speak, but also and chiefly upon work needing to be done in 
the future, work which no other educational institution can 
so well perform. 


Friends of Marietta, we may face the future with no faint 
heart. As a Christian college there is a place for this in- 
stitution. Inspired with a noble purpose, the fathers in the early 
time laid here the solid foundations. They put into this college 
much of their life in their desire that the youth of this region 
might have the best training for future usefulness. Through 
dark days and bright it has been nurtured by the prayers and 
toils and sacrifices of professors within and supporters without 
its walls. Loyal alumni have learned to love their Alma Mater 
for what she has done for them, and have shown their affection 
by many tokens. Blessed has this college been in its noble his- 
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tory, its high ideals never lowered, its rich tradition never for- 
gotten, blessed in faithful friends who have sacrificed for its 
support, blessed in saintly men who have labored here and 
built themselves into many growing youth, doubly blessed in 
him who, for half a century loved and labored for it and led 
it on and up, large-hearted, broad-minded Professor and Presi- 


dent Andrews. 

And shall we not say blessed also in its present opportunities. 
If it is true that ninety per cent. of all college students attend an 
institution within 100 miles of their homes, surely we here have 
a grand opportunity with so large a field practically to ourselves 
and rapidly developing. Out of these Ohio villages and West 
Virginia mountains should come in response to our invitation an 
increasing number of the choicest youth longing for that broad 
culture which shall lift life out of the commonplace and make 
it full of meaning. That the training here given has been in the 
past a true and adequate one, the large body of alumni filling im- 
portant positions amply testifies. That it may be equally efficient 
in the future must be our endeavor. We have no desire to make 
of Marietta a university; still less have we desire to imitate where 
we cannot equal university methods and aims, But that Mari- 
etta college may be a Christian college, fully awake to its large 
opportunities, amply equipped to fulfill its high aims, strong in 
the personal influence of its professors, rich in the inspirations 
of its instruction, ennobled by the Christian spirit of its lecture 
rooms, and crowned by its education of all in the essence and 
aims of the Kingdom of God, —this is the ideal we must hold 
before ourselves. ‘To realize this ideal I give myself, with such 
strength and wisdom as may be vouchsafed to me through the 
Spirit of God, to the service of Marietta College. 
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A CHRISTIAN COLLEGE IN CONSTANTINOPLE.* 





Whoever would know the Turkey of to-day or understand 
its problems must know the history of the Old World for 
thousands of years. He must know the story of hundreds of 
races and tribes. He must see into the heart of many faiths and 
know much of the history and philosophy of religion. He must 
understand more of human nature than any books can teach 
him. 

What he finds to-day is a conglomeration of races without 
number, to which he gives a few familiar names. He calls them 
Turk, or Greek, or Bulgarian, or Armenian. He finds a group 
of old historic Christian Churches, which he calls in a general 
way the Eastern Church, and standing in face of it the Colossus 
of Mohammedanism, while the Jews still wail by the ruined wall 
of the Temple at Jerusalem. He finds a Moslem Caliph ruling 
in the city of Constantine over a decaying empire which the 
European states are waiting their opportunity to dismember and 
divide between them. If he looks closer he sees endless conflict 
and confusion; Christians of one name hating Christians of an- 
other; Moslems of one race despising Moslems of another. He 
sees seditions, revolutions, massacres, oppression, and general 
discontent. | Nothing seems normal or comprehensible. To 
really know Turkey one must have, not only more knowledge of 
fact than most of us have, he must have the imagination of a 
poet. 

It is not enough to know how, for thousands of years, the 
East and the West have contended for what we know as the 
Turkish Empire. When Alexander the Great, coming from the 
West, founded his empire in Asia, it was already the home of 
many races, and had long been the battle ground of nations. 
Gauls from western Europe, Egyptians from Africa as well as 


*An address given at the Anniversary of Hartford Theological Seminary, May 
28, 1g00. 
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Greeks, had contended there with the great empire of Mesopo- 
tamia and the hordes of Central Asia. 

When Alexander’s empire disappeared, it was once more from 
the West that the Romans came to subject the people to a new 
civilization. Roman law was supreme, and all power centered 
in Rome, but the people did not abandon their religious faith or 
lose their race peculiarities. The first unifying power came not 
from the west, but from Asia itself, and from a purely Asiatic 
race. It came from Jerusalem, and as Christianity gradually 
won its way among all these races, as Greek and Roman, Gaul 
and Asiatic, came to accept Christ as their Lord, until the Empire 
itself became Christian, it seemed as though at last all these hostile 
nations might become one united people, having one civilization, 
one faith, one Lord. So it might have been, if the Church had 
not been corrupted by the Empire, but when the imperial power 
sought to secure unity by force of arms and slaughtered Chris- 
tians in the name of Christ, when the Church lost its spiritual life, 
and with this its vitality, the Prophet of Arabia founded his king- 
dom upon the ruins of the Church, and for a time it seemed as 
though this new faith and new civilization would accomplish 
what Christianity had failed to do. But, happily for the world, 
Constantinople held out for seven centuries, turned back the tide 
of Saracen invasion from her walls and only fell when a new race, 
newly converted to Islam, swept in from Central Asia and threat- 
ened to overrun all Europe. It was a new race, and although it 
accepted Mohammedanism, and absorbed most of the Mohamme- 
dan world, it was never a unifying power. To this day the Moslem 
Arab looks upon the Turk as a barbarian, and the political policy 
of Mohammed, the conquerer, led him to preserve the existing 
Christian churches, rather than exterminate or convert them. 

All this is history and known to all who care to study it, but 
what this history means in the life of the Turkish Empire to-day 
is quite another thing. If we would understand the people who 
now inhabit this territory, people of many names, races, and 
languages, if we would appreciate the antagonisms which exist 
among them, and how they hate and despise each other, if we 
would comprehend the problems which must be solved before 
they can be brought into harmony, we must bring the imagina- 
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tion to our aid and let it light up the facts of history. The people 
as we know them to-day are the product of centuries of evolution, 
but what strikes us most forcibly is not the change which has 
taken place in them, but the persistence of race characteristics, 
not only through centuries of ever changing environment, but 
in spite of the mixture of races, where the blood of East and West 
has been so mingled that there is now hardly a trace of any pure- 
blooded race in Asia Minor, or the Balkan peninsula. It would 
seem that in the evolution of man, spiritual forces are much more 
influential than any material environment. 

If we would understand the Turk we must look back a thou- 
sand years, and out upon the desolate steppes and wild mountains 
of Central Asia, to see them peopled by hundreds of wild tribes, 
never at home but when on horseback, arms in hand, fighting 
under some chief whom perhaps they will desert to-morrow to 
fight for his rival. Some of these tribes were pagans, some 
Buddhists, many of them Christian, but their religion sat very 
lightly upon them, especially when they gathered under some 
great leader, like Genghis Khan. We can see the host of Turks 
in the twelfth century gathering under the walls of China, think- 
ing only of plunder, but going out to conquer the world from the 
Yellow Sea to the Caspian; or under Tamerlane in the fourteenth 
century, ravaging all western Asia and eastern Europe, or con- 
quering India in the sixteenth century, and founding a mighty 
empire there. We can see the tribes driven westward, gradually 
forcing their way into Asia Minor, accepting Mohammedanism on 
the way, driving back the forces of the Byzantine Empire, until 
at last they take Constantinople itself. All this lives to-day in 
the character of the Turk. He has absorbed but little of Western 
civilization. He does not comprehend it. He is satisfied with 
the fatalism of his faith, and like his ancestors, never feels so 
much at home as when in the saddle with arms in his hand. He 
looks with contempt upon the people whom he has conquered 
and the religions which they profess. Whether a pasha or a 
peasant he still breathes the air of the steppes. His environment 
is the traditions of past centuries, and he is never so much himself 
as when in arms and on horseback. - 

The same thing is true of the Armenian, Bulgarian, Greek, or 
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Kurd. Each race lives in its own past far more than in the 
present. Old racial and religious antipathies are maintained and 
still influence the daily life of the people. 

Those who have read Capt. Mahan’s article in the March and 
April numbers of Harper’s Magazine will realize how important 
it is to remove these antagonisms. They will appreciate the 
statement that the world center has not been shifted to China, 
but is still in the nearer East, in Asia Minor, Syria, and the 
Balkan peninsula —in those lands which were the birthplace 
of Judaism, Christianity, and Mohammedanism — which have 
alwzys been the battle ground of East and West. Here wiil be 
finally decided the question of Christian or Mohammedan 
supremacy. Here it will be settled whether the Slavic or Teu- 
tonic races are to rule the world. In its relation to the future, 
Constantinople is the most important city in the world. London, 
Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Rome, are-the work of man. Nature had 
little to do with the choice of these sites for great capitals, but 
Nature herself has destined Constantinople to be the capital of 
the Old World, and some day this will be realized, and whatever 
Power may rule in that capital, the same races who now inhabit 
the Turkish Empire will still be there. War has never united 
them. Christianity did for a time, but the Mohammedan con- 
quest divided them more than ever. 

It was left for America to undertake this work of unification 
in the spirit of Christ himself, and seventy years ago she sent out 
messengers of peace, to take back the gospel message of love 
to the lands from which it came. When American missions were 
established in Turkey, it was no part of their plan to create new 
divisions and antipathies by founding a new church there. They 
went in the hope of winning the old Christian churches back to 
spiritual life and through their redemption to reach the Moham- 
medan population of different races. Unexpected difficulties 
led to the formation of a Protestant Church, but it is still to-day , 
the chief hope of the missionaries to see these old churches re- 
vived and purified. 

The devotion of these Christian races to their faith is heroic. 
For centuries they have suffered everything rather than deny 
their Lord, when the simple confession of faith in Mohammed 
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would have raised them to the rank of their rulers. Their creeds 
contain all the essential truths of Christianity and are more ortho- 
dox than those of many of the churches in America. Some things 
have been added which we do not accept, while ignorance has 
led to superstition and the loss of spiritual life. Still these 
churches are the hope of the East. If we are to reach them in 
love, and through them to reach the Turk, it must be through 
education and by winning them back to the realities of life in 
Christ. 

The missionaries began their work with schools and books, 
and have always had schools and a press. They could not get on 
without them, and their work led to the opening of other schools 
by the people themselves, but the idea then prevailed in mission 
circles that higher education was not part of mission work, and 
it was not until 1860 that Mr. Robert and Dr. Hamlin planned to 
found a college in Constantinople, which has been the model of 
many others founded since in other mission fields. 

It was not a promising place to found a Christian college, 
with no common language, no common sympathies among the 
people, but fierce antipathies instead ; with little interest in higher 
education, and still less knowledge of what education is; with a 
general prejudice against missionaries and the deadly hostility of 
such great Powers as France and Russia. 

It is no easy task to found and carry on such work as this in 
any mission field. It demands great wisdom, great faith, and 
entire self-abnegation, and such institutions cannot be multiplied 
indefinitely. It is not only the difficulty of finding men to direct 
them, but especially of finding money "to support them, and if 
they are not properly supported, they fail to attain their end, for 
it is in the first degree essential that they should be all that they 
claim to be, and equal or superior to any similar institutions in 
the country. If you call it college, it must be a college and do 
_ the work of a college, so that its students will rank with the best. 
Anything less than this is deception, and must, in the end, be 
fatal to the reputation and Christian character of the institution. 
It has been our object at Constantinople to live up to this principle, 
and to adapt the college to the wants of the people, never forget- 
ting that the life work of our students was to be in their own 
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country, among their own people, and in their own language. 
This has been our object. What have we accomplished ? 

We have won the confidence and sympathy of the people of 
all nationalities. 

We have educated two thousand young men under Christian 
influences from the élite of different nationalities, most of whom 
would otherwise have been educated under anti-Christian in- 
fluences. By preaching, by example, we have done our best to 
make them doers as well as hearers of the truth. Many of them 
have proved to be men of rare ability and high character. They 
are now preachers, teachers, editors, judges, statesmen, holding 
the highest offices, as well as army officers, physicians, and 
merchants. 

We have led the way in a great educational movement in all 
that part of the world. Largely influenced by what he believed 
to be the work of Robert College in Bulgaria, the Sultan has 
founded more schools than all his predecessors combined. The 
Principality of Bulgaria has established a complete and elaborate 
system of education. Other Christian nationalities have also 
made great progress. Some of these schools in Turkey have 
been founded out of envy and strife to counteract our influence, 
but all the same it is education. 

We have done something to break down the antagonisms of 
race and religion which, as we have seen, are the great curse of 
the East. 

Incidentally we have played an important part in founding a 
state and helping on the settlement of the Eastern question. We 
have never directly or indirectly encouraged rebellion against 
the Turkish government on the part of any one, and have never 
failed in our duty to that government, but when Bulgaria ob- 
tained her independence, most of the educated men in the country 
were graduates of Robert College, and our influence was recog- 
nized by the first Bulgarian national assembly, as worthy of a 
formal expression of their gratitude. 

We have had no little influence in the movements which are 
going on in the old Christian churches of the East to revive their 
spiritual life and teach the people that religion is not in creed and 
form, but in the heart and life. 
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Such, in a word, are the results which have been attained in 
Constantinople, and however different the conditions may have 
been, similar results have been reached by other colleges in other 
mission fields. 

This work of an independent, self-governing college may be 
called mission work, or not, as you please. Technically, it is 
not, but no one can doubt that it is work for Christ and His 
kingdom, as surely and as fully as any work done by missionaries. 
There is no nobler work, no more self-sacrificing work to which 
an educated young man, who has consecrated his soul to Christ, 
can give his life. 

Learning is not Godliness, and much of the education in the 
world to-day is anti-Christian, but ignorance is the mother of 
superstition, and if we’ would save the young in mission fields 
from the influence of that materialistic atheism which is sweeping 
all before it in such lands as Turkey, it must be done by that 
Christian training which cares for the heart as well as the intellect, 
and makes the development of character the highest end of 
education. 

GEORGE WASHBURN. 
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THE WORDS OF CHOIR PIECES.* 


It is always exasperating to be obliged to establish a self- 
evident truth, to justify what thoughtful people must accept as a 
matter of course, to argue out what is really axiomatic. Yet in 
practical affairs this irritating process is often demanded, simply 
because for various reasons many people though having eyes 
see not, and having ears hear not. 

To take a case in point — it ought not to require demonstra- 
tion that in classifying anthems and measuring their fitness and 
liturgical efficiency our first business is with their words — the 
texts for which their music was written. What are the words 
about? What do they aim to say? How does the thought de- 
velop from clause to clause, and what total sense is conveyed? 
In what terms and by the help of what figures and allusions is 
the logical, emotional, and moral meaning unfolded, enriched, 
and made intellectually effective ? 

Such are necessarily the first tests applied to other exercises in 
public worship — to a prayer, to a sermon, to a Scripture-reading, 
and (usually) to a hymn. These all center about a topic or a 
cluster of topics, and have some definite rhetorical process or 
treatment. The properly constructed mind demands something 
intelligible to grasp, and it receives ideas and suggestions primar- 
ily from the language that it hears, with all the manifold implica- 
tions that actual speech adds to the mere words that are used. 
Accordingly, the excellence or inferiority of a sermon or a prayer, 
as well as the rightness or wrongness of the hearer’s actual im- 
pression, must be measured primarily by reference to the literary 
terms in which the sermon or the prayer is set forth. 

Now, as I have said, it ought to be obvious that exactly the 
same standard applies in the case of an anthem. But 
it is surprisingly common to find church musicians, min- 


isters, and members of congregations to whom this axiom 


* A paper read before the Hartford Central Association on September 24, 1900. 
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is not an axiom. To some, indeed, it makes no real difference 
whether a choir sings in Malay or Choctaw or mere non- 
sense-syllables, since to their superior minds everything musi- 
cal is simply folly and a dreary waste of time. Some choirs, of 
course, though pretending to use English, actually do sing in an 
unknown tongue, though by this time everybody ought to know 
that such singing is an unpardonable piece of slovenliness. But 
setting aside these two classes of irregular and unnatural cases, 
there remains a very large number of persons, including many 
who are officially responsible, who have no adequate sense of 
the importance — the primary and fundamental importance — of 
the words of anthems as determining their value and propriety. 
If the melodies and harmonies are “ pretty,” and particularly if 
the movement has a “ catchy ” swing, it is enough. Of course, it 
is expected that the words shall have some sacred flavor. But 
if they come out of the Bible or from some well-known hymn, 
what more can you ask? They are religious; consequently they 
are always in order. The only real question, then, is as to the 


“ec 


music and its rendering. 

Any one familiar with the field of esthetic criticism knows that 
in touching upon this particular subject we have come face to face 
with what is really a somewhat profound and intricate problem, 
whose complete formulation and solution would tax our dia- 
lectical ingenuity to the utmost. I do not mean to discuss this 
problem from the standpoint of abstract zsthetical science. Let 
me simply say in passing that I am fully aware that the criticism 
of vocal music can never be just if it merely regards the verbal 
text, neglecting the subtle and wonderful power of the music. 
My one contention is that the reciprocal proposition is also true— 
that the criticism of vocal music can never be sound if it merely 
regards the musical effects, neglecting the intellectual values of 
the words that inspired them. 


My first special point is that even a cursory study of the texts 
of choir pieces shows that they belong to several distinct classes, 
which popular thought constantly confuses. It is common to 
call all musical exercises in public worship by the general term 


“praise.” This need not be objected to if ‘‘ praise ‘‘ is under- 
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stood to be simply a convenient technical noun intended to dis- 
tinguish musical exercises from non-musical ones. But, un- 
fortunately, the word “ praise ” brings with it, almost inevitably, 
a number of implications that may or may not be applicable. The 
“praise of God ” implies that the utterance is addressed to God, 
that it is laudatory or exultant or jubilant in character, and that 
it proceeds from a worshiper somewhat consciously moved by the 
feelings of thanksgiving or adoration. An anthem whose words 
embody such sentiments may be fitly called “an anthem of 
praise.” A good example is the extract from Psalm XCII so 
frequently set to music, beginning, “ It is a good thing to give 
thanks unto the Lord, and to sing praises unto Thy name, O 
Most High, to show forth Thy lovingkindness in the morning, 
and Thy faithfulness every night.” A somewhat similar text 
is derived from Psalm CIII, though the utterance is veiled under 
what purports to be a reflexive exhortation of the singer to him- 
self, “ Bless the Lord, O my soul, and all that is within me, bless 
His holy name.” The famous Te Deum opens with a similar ex- 
clamation of adoration, “ We praise Thee, O God, we acknowledge 
Thee to be the Lord; all the earth doth worship Thee, etc.” 

All these texts — and many others that might be cited — have 
been abundantly used in choir music. Each of the three that 
have been mentioned occurs in the prescribed list of canticles 
to be used every Sunday in the services of the Episcopal Church. 
For this reason they have called forth a vast multitude of different 
musical settings, the invariableness of the texts being relieved 
by the extreme variety of the music supplied. Many people 
seem to think that the frequency of these indicates that this par- 
ticular form of expression is typical of what all choir music ought 
to be — an ascription of greatness and majesty and lovingkind- 
ness to God —and one constantly hears references to the sub- 
ject that show that the qualities of such anthems are heedlessly 
attributed to others that are really entirely different. 

Of these other classes, very important are those that embody 
the ideas and sentiments of supplication and intercession. These 
are also addressed to God, but they magnify human need and 
desire rather than the divine excellences and providences, 
and they are animated throughout, not by the spirit of 
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ecstatic praise, but by the spirit of confession or of 
entreaty or of hopeful trust. They are not “anthems of 
praise,” but “ anthems of prayer.” As examples we might take 
almost any one of the many extracts from Psalm LI that have 
been musically treated, as, for instance, these: “ Hide Thy face 
from my sins, and blot out all mine iniquities; create in me a 
clean heart, O God, and renew a right spirit within me; cast me 
not away from Thy presence, and take not Thy holy spirit from 
me.”” A musical setting of the Lord’s Prayer or of any of the 
historic collects necessarily belongs to the same class. Im- 
bedded in both the Te Deum and the Gloria in Excelsis, both of 
which are songs of praise when viewed in their entirety, are pas- 
sages ofa distinctly different character — humble and even abject 
supplications for “mercy” and “ salvation”? —in the musical 
treatment of which every good composer has promptly altered his 
style to fit the shift in the words. It would be interesting, if we 
had time, to dwell on the many ramifications of the prayer idea that 
have found place in anthem literature, especially to note how the 
true prayer songs shade off constantly into songs of trust, confi- 
dence and peace, which really constitute a large and independent 
class by themselves (e. g., ‘‘ The Lord is my Shepherd ”’). 

But without delaying for minute exactness, let us consider a 
third distinct class of anthems — those that are characterized 
neither by praise nor by prayer, but by a hortatory tone and 
message. These are really addressed to,men, instead of to God, 
and are charged with the true homiletic spirit. Their topics vary 
indefinitely, but their purpose is to arouse, to incite, to call to high 
sentiment and to righteous action, to elevate and intensify 
spiritual life by direct appeal and by undisguised stimulus. A 
typical example of this class is the opening canticle of the Episco- 
pal service, the so-called Invitatorium, taken from Psalm XCV, 
which revolves about these two foci of exhortation, “O come, 
let us sing unto the Lord, let us make a joyful noise to the Rock 
of our salvation,” and “ O come, let us worship and bow down, let 
us kneel before the Lord our Maker.” In this case — as in many 
others — the hortatory form may be regarded as somewhat super- 
ficial, and the canticle may be interpreted as really a veiled utter- 
ance of adoration and thanksgiving. (This is the usual view 
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taken of our familiar Doxology, ‘“ Praise God from whom all 
blessings flow,” which, though hortatory in form, is commonly 
held to express praise.) But there can be little question about the 
preaching character of words like these from Ecclesiastes, “ Re- 
member now thy Creator in the days of thy youth,” or these from 
Isaiah, “ Trust ye in the Lord, for in the Lord Jehovah is ever- 
lasting strength,” or “ Awake, awake, put on thy strength, O 
Zion, put on thy beautiful garments, O Jerusalem, the holy city,” 
or these from Colossians, “ If ye then were raised together with 
Christ, seek those things that are above, where Christ is, seated 
on the right hand of God.” Of texts like these, which have been 
found suitable for musical treatment, there are many. Such 
preaching texts are neither praise nor prayer, and it is nothing 
but logical laziness or folly to call them so. Their direction is 
manward, not Godward, and they are impressive rather than ex- 
pressive. 

This class of anthem-texts is often combined closely with a 
fourth class. Indeed, the two shade into each other so that a 
sharp division between them cannot always be made. The dis- 
tinguishing mark of this next class is the assertion or proclama- 
tion of a positive and eternal truth. The direction of utterance 
is toward men, but the source of the truth enunciated is God or 
Christ as the Word of God, so that the message has a peculiar 
majesty and authority, usually distinctly higher than that of the 
preaching texts just examined. An interesting example is fur- 
nished by the words of Christ, ““ Come unto me, all ye that labor 
and are heavy-laden . . . take My yoke upon you, and learn of 
Me, etc.” At first sight this might be called a hortatory text, 
but immediately we notice that the fact that Christ is speaking 
lifts the whole to a higher level — that of prophetic annunciation 
of a divine message — especially as the emphasis falls not on the — 
two invitations, but on the positive promises that follow, “I will 
give you rest,” and “ My yoke is easy, and my burden is light.” 
This same authoritative tone inheres in all those many gracious 
words of the Master that have been set to music, being most con- 
spicuous in those that seem peculiarly charged with the dignity 
of superior revelation. Take as illustrations any one of the 
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Beatitudes, or the beautiful verses beginning, “ Consider the lilies 
of the field,” or such announcements as “ God is a Spirit, and they 
that worship Him must worship Him in spirit and in truth,” or 
“T am the Resurrection and the Life,” or “ In My Father’s house 
are many mansions,” and the like. It is not entirely clear that 
Christ Himself spoke the words, “ God so loved the world that He 
gave His only-begotten Son, etc.,” but no one would question 
that they embody a truth of which Christ’s whole ministry was an 
illustration. 

To this same prophetic class belong a long list of precious 
passages, especially from the Old Testament Prophecies and the 
New Testament Epistles, that are compact and individual enough 
to be suitable for musical enforcement. Illustrations crowd 
upon the mind, like “ Hast thou not known? hast thou not heard ? 
the everlasting God, the Lord, the Creator of the ends of the 
earth, fainteth not, neither is weary . . . He giveth power to the 
faint... they that wait upon the Lord shall renew their 
strength; they shall mount up with wings as eagles; they shall 
run and not be weary ; they shall walk and not faint,” or like “ Be- 
hold, He that keepeth Israel shall neither slumber nor sleep; the 
Lord is thy keeper, the Lord is thy shade upon thy right hand, 
etc.,” or like “ Christ, being raised from the dead, dieth no more 
. . . for the death that He died He died unto sin once, but the 
life that He liveth He liveth unto God,” or like: “dKnow ye not 
that ye are the temple of God, and that the Spirit of God dwelleth 
in you. . . the temple of God is holy, which temple ye are,” or like 
“ Behold, the tabernacle of God is with men . . . and God Him- 
self shall be with them and be their God, and He shall wipe every 
tear from their eyes.” 

It seems to me that these four classes of texts are sufficiently 
distinct to merit more consideration according to their own in- 
dividual character than is ordinarily given them. For con- 
venience, we have called them respectively praise texts, prayer 
texts, preaching texts, and prophecy texts. We might, now, for 
completeness’ sake go on to enumerate other classes, of which 
the more important are these three : experience texts, which recount 
the feelings of the believer as he looks inward into his heart or 
backward over his life (e. g., “ I was a wandering sheep ”); descrip- 
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tive texts, which depict a scene or person or event, usually in 
Christ’s earthly ministry. (e. g., the various narrations of the Na- 
tivity or the Passion) ; and dramatic texts, in which two or more 
persons or voices are introduced in colloquy or in the midst of 
somewhat vivid delineations of startling situations. (These 
texts are usually compiled from various sources, and often utilize 
in combination materials which taken by themselves would fall 
under classes already described.) Many of the finest anthems 
in existence are dramatically conceived and developed, and are 
often so apparently composite in plan as to puzzle the critic at 
first. The genius and insight of fine composers are often 
brilliantly exhibited in their arrangement of the words chosen, 
so that out of some powerful parallel or contrast a telling climax 
of effect is produced. Analysis of all such complicated cases 
needs to busy itself first of all with the total plan, rather than with 
details, and usually the application of the dramatic key will solve 
the problem rightly. In the last analysis most descriptive and 
dramatic texts will prove to have either a preaching or a prophetic 
intention or a compound of the two. 


For the purpose I have in view it has been necessary to expand 
this first point to a degree that may have been tedious. Having 
now made clear what I mean by saying that anthem-texts belong 
to several distinct classes, in spite of the popular blindness to the 
fact, we may now state much more rapidly the one or two prac- 
tical suggestions that follow inevitably. 

The first of these is that the inherent nature of an anthem 
should be fully considered in fixing its place in the service and its 
collocation with other exercises. It is a custom in most churches 
to give the choir a chance to sing independently at some particular 
point in the service. Sometimes this is at the opening, some- 
times at various stages of the early half of the service, occasionally 
4t is after the sermon. If all choir selections were of about the 
same texture and spirit, this custom might be a good one, or 
if ministers and organists always consulted carefully together as to 
the combination of their several exercises. But, as it is, we often 
get very strange and even ludicrous effects. Only a week or two 
ago I heard a minister read with no little care and power that 
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strange vision of “the wheels ” with which the book of Ezekiel 
opens. When he closed, without a word of introduction or con- 
nection, the choir rose and began to sing a well-known setting of 
Mrs. Stowe’s beautiful hymn, “ Still, still with Thee when purple 
morning breaketh.” The shock of thought was at first some- 
what startling, but a point of unity was in this case discoverable, 
since the passage read evidently sets forth the majestic wonder of 
a visible manifestation of God’s Person, and the hymn is properly 
an expression of the soul’s longing for the constant abiding pres- 
ence of God. The one emphasized the fearfulness and mystery 
of God’s being; the other His loving companionship with the 
devout heart. Possibly, therefore, the collocation, though prob- 
ably an accidental one, might be defended. But it would be hard 
to find a satisfactory explanation for another that I recently heard. 
The minister read with altogether singular effectiveness the story 
of Esau’s weak and hasty relinquishment of his birthright for 
something to gratify his hunger and of Jacob’s crafty cunning 
in turning the situation to his own advantage. He closed with the 
solemn and pathetic words, “ And Esau hated Jacob because of 
the blessing wherewith his father blessed him; and Esau said in 
his heart, The days of mourning for my father are at hand; then 
will I slay my brother Jacob.” Then the choir struck in with a 
loud organ fanfare, “ We praise Thee, O God, we acknowledge 
Thee to be the Lord,” and so on. The discord of the transition 
entirely destroyed the value of both exercises, and engendered 
simply a mood of irritation in the listener’s mind. No possible 
excuse can be made for such a jangle of ideas and sentiments. 
Either the Te Deum should not have been sung at all, or it 
should have been moved to another place in the service. Colli- 
sions like this make the dignified ordinance of public worship a 
farce, and both ministers and choir-leaders owe it to the churches 
to see that they do not occur. That they are as frequent as they 
are shows that both pastors and musical officers are strangely 
callous to self-evident laws of common sense and of taste, and that 
they are criminally unbusiness-like in laying out the exercises 


left to them to arrange. 
Choirs are necessarily hampered in their work by the limita- 
tions of the anthem literature at their disposal, and by the fact 
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that whatever they do must be prepared beforehand. These in- 
conveniences throw the burden of consultation upon the minister. 
He ought to know what the.choir has on hand, what is the 
dominant character of the pieces studied, and to use every effort to 
put what they can offer where it will be useful and effective. This 
sort of ministerial study is fully as important as several other 
kinds that are more thought of. And the effort thus to become 
familiar with the choir’s work will open ways of making that 
work broader and stronger, by calling attention to classes of 
anthems inadvertently neglected and by atti the lines ‘of 
difference that keep these classes apart. 

The second practical suggestion that grows out of our dis- 
cussion is that if anthems differ in essential nature, the mental 
attitude of those who use them, both singers and hearers, should 
differ accordingly. The singer is obviously called upon to identify 
himself with what he sings. In all good anthems the music 
powerfully augments the inherent force of the text, so that the 
singer is doubly coerced into some kind of sympathy with the 
text. Most experienced singers learn to be readily plastic to the 
special sentiment of what they undertake. Their practical success 
largely depends on this flexibility and ductility of feeling. And 
those who are fond of hearing music and who have some ac- 
quaintance with the wide range of its utterances often come to 
have a somewhat similar sensitiveness, so that the meaning of the 
text, as conceived and expounded by the composer and as further 
made vivid and personal by the singer, is transparent and vigorous 
to their apprehension. They almost spring to meet it with a half- 
prophetic intuition. 

But it must be confessed that this ideal condition on the part 
of both singer and hearer is by no means always present. Too 
many choir-singers — and choir-leaders, too, for that matter — 
are neither experienced artists enough to be superficially respon- 
sive to the inherent quality of what they undertake, nor broad 
men and women enough to be deeply moved by it. They have 
a constant temptation to be actuated in their work by motives of 
mere artistic elation, of social or pecuniary ambition, or of some 
other form of selfish emotion. Consequently, when they essay to 
give voice to the soaring jubilance of praise or the humble con- 
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trition and craving of prayer, and to administer the heavenly 
comfort and promise and warning and entreaty that are the 
staple of both prophecy and preaching, it is more or less obvious 
that their hearts are not in their action or, at least, are not ade- 
quate to what they attempt. 

And what is true of singers is often still more true of those who 
listen. It is unfortunately a fact that many people seem to sus- 
pend all their ordinary rationality when anything musical is pre- 
sented to them. They either stand aloof in a contemptuous dis- 
regard of what they hear, or they surrender themselves to the 
mere sensuous apprehension of the tones without connected mem- 
tal effort or even a respectable moral susceptibility. Hence for 
such persons all the musical exercises of a service are more or 
less unintelligible and certainly ineffective from a spiritual stand- 
point. I am sorry to say that many ministers are as notorious 
offenders in this regard as the more ignorant and stolid of their 
congregations, in spite of the fact that their official duty un- 
doubtedly calls for self-culture at this point quite as much as at 
others that are more commonly. exalted. 

This weakness among ministers often stands in the way of 
what ought to be far more frequent than it is — the tactful, com- 
pelling, inspiring leadership of choir exercises from the pulpit. 
By this I do not mean at all the detailed technical oversight of 
the choir singing as singing. But I do mean that ministers, as the 
officials in charge of the ordinance of public worship, which is 
surely one of the great and potent functions of the church, shou!d 
stand in such personal relations to their musical assistants that 
they can dominate the whole spirit and method of the musical 
work, should have a superior grasp of the purposes and possi- 
bilities of that work that shall constantly tend to lift it to higher 
levels and animate it by a nobler and holier intention, and, in 
particular, should be ready and judicious in so introducing choir 
exercises by brief words of comment and in so adapting preceding 
and following exercises to them that their congregations may 
be genuinely illumined, quickened, edified, and improved by 
them. People need help about musical exercises, and they have 
the right to expect that this help will come from the pastor and 
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preacher. Here, I take it, is the especial weakness of our 
ordinary system as it appears:in many of our churches. 

And this leads me to make one final point. We have passed 
through a period when it was thought that the ideal style of 
anthems was to utter praise and prayer exclusively. If one will 
attentively study the texts of modern anthem-writing, I think 
he will perceive that church musicians are instinctively develop- 
ing the other sides, so that anthems of prophetic proclamation, of 
homiletic exhortation, warning, and entreaty, of description and 
oi experience, are now much more abundant and powerful than 
they once were. This means that the representative function of 
the choir — that is, its duty to extend and supplement the congre- 
gational utterances of prayer and praise —is being more care- 
fully balanced by its magisterial or didactic function — that is, 
its duty to join hands with the pulpit in seeking to display the 
sublime and eternal mysteries of divine truth, to unfold this 
truth in its practical relation to life and character, and by means 
cf the altogether unique artistic appeal that vocal music makes, 
as Sir John Stainer puts it, “to bring” this truth “ home to the 
inmost heart” of the hearer. This strong evangelical flavor in 
modern anthems ought to be generally applauded and welcomed 
by the ministry, and its use made more and more general and 


effective in all our churches. 
WaLpo S. Pratt. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF MISSIONS ON OUR 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES.* 





The special aspect of the great theme of missions which forms 
the topic of our discussion this evening emphasizes the Theologi- 
cal Seminary. But it ought to convey no implication to any one 
that our schools of pastoral and of missionary training are apart 
from the life of our churches as a whole. Our Congregational 
Theological Seminaries and our Congregational Churches are one 
in interest and in endeavor. The seminaries are the servants of 
the churches, the offspring of their prayers and their benevolences ; 
and any conception of their aims and character which discrimi- 
nates them from the churches to which they owe their birth and 
their continued growth, is untrue not merely to the facts of the 
present but to that spirit of Congregationalism which has sought, 
since the earliest days of New England, the training of a learned, 
consecrated ministry, not primarily that schools might grow, 
but that the churches might be nourished by the word of God. 

Yet while the seminaries are in no way separate in interest 
from the churches their position is one that makes it fitting that 
they should form the topic of special consideration. Gathering 
as they do within their walls the young men who are seeking 
training for our pastorates and mission fields, and of recent years 
not a few of our young women who are looking toward wider 
Christian service also, they are filled with a body of students 
readily. responsive to the wider aspects of religious work, easily 
kindled to missionary enthusiasm, and eager to make their lives 
of the largest service to the Kingdom of God. Nowhere in our 
religious life is the power of missions more felt than in our Theo- 
logical Seminaries. Nowhere is the missionary obligation more 
clearly recognized, or the duty of a personal share in the world’s 
evangelization more seriously weighed. 





* An Address before the American Board at St. Louis, Oct. 12, 1900. 
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The intimate relations of our American theological seminaries 
with the beginnings of foreign missions in this land have often 
been pointed out. The debt of missions to our seminaries has 
justly been emphasized. If Williams College witnessed the kind- 
ling of consecration to missionary endeavor, it can never be 
forgotten that Andover Seminary fanned the spark into the bright 
flame of self-sacrificing devotion that led to the foundation of 
this venerable Board. From that day of youthful enthusiasm to 
this in which Oberlin mourns and rejoices that so many of her 
sons and daughters have been counted worthy of the martyr’s 
crown, our institutions of learning, and especially our theological 
seminaries, have given of their best to missions, and they must 
always continue a chief source from which missionary ranks are 
recruited. 

But if our seminaries have done much for missions, missions 
have done much for them, and it is to this reflex action of 
missions upon their life that I wish to direct your attention in 
the few minutes that are allotted to me this evening. There can 
be no question in the mind of any one at all familiar with the 
thought of our theological students that the great missionary ideal 
of this world as the Redeemer’s Kingdom is among the most 
powerful of the impulses by which they are being molded at the 
present time. Much of this influence it is difficult to catalogue. 
It is an atmosphere that is breathed and felt rather than seen. 
But certain positive influences of a distinctly tangible nature are 
at work in our seminaries which are easily traceable to the reflex 
action of missions upon them. 

Such an influence is that of an ever-broadening conception ot 
the scope of the Kingdom of God. Many streams of thought 
have contributed in our own day to widen the horizon of religious 
endeavor. Our age recognizes, as no preceding epoch has done, 
the possibility and the duty of making man and his institutions 
as a whole tributary to the Gospel. But of all the forces potent 
to widen our conception of the power and adaptation of the Gospel 
none has wrought so effectively as Christian missions. Its 
demonstration of the adequacy of a faith in the living Christ 
and of a life touched by the Spirit of God to raise the dwellers 
in the islands of the Pacific from barbarism to intelligence and 
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order, to nerve the persecuted subjects of the Sultan to heroic 
martyrdom, to teach truthfulness to the Chinaman, has shown it 
visibly, as in apostolic days, “ the power of God and the wisdom 
of God,” “ both to Jews and Greeks.” 

And with this growing conception of the breadth of the field 
in which they are called to labor, and of the efficiency of the 
Gospel which they are to proclaim that has come to the 
students in our seminaries, and to our churches generally, has 
come also a quickened sense of the simplicity of the message 
which they are to bear. A Gospel of world-wide significance must 
be a Gospel of truths as deep-searching as the needs of human 
nature to which the Gospel is to minister; but those truths must 
be few. No subtle distinctions spun in the discussions of a 
provincial or of a denominational theological development can 
be essential to that message which is to carry the water of life 
to men of alien civilizations and unfamiliar habits of thought. 
Scholarship we need, as thorough and exact as in any department 
of thought; but the voice that comes to our seminaries from the 
mission fields is one that bids mere polemics to cease, and esti- 
mates of small worth much of the controversy in which theology 
has oftentimes enwrapped itself. When a soul fresh-snatched 
from heathenism asks the ancient question: “Sirs, what must I 
do to be saved?” the answer, like that of the apostle, must be 
one of divine simplicity, if the melancholy divisions of home 
Christianity are not to be reproduced on foreign soil. And in 
proportion as our seminaries feel the power of missions, they must 
come to value as of worth the vital and the simple rather than 
local and the speculative elements in their teachings. 

Nor is the influence of missions upon our seminaries less 
marked in the living interests which it fosters in work across the 
seas. No wide-awake student in them but feels his acquaintance 
with the problems of the world enlarged, and his sympathy with 
its needs quickened, as he hears the story of recent events in 
Turkey or in China recounted, or studies the triumphs of the 
Gospel in India or the islands of the Pacific. These lands, where 
friends and former students of his alma mater have wrought such 
deeds for Christ, can never seem wholly foreign to him. Their 
Christianization cannot be indifferent to him. The progress of 
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the Gospel in them is a theme of interest to him, for he knows 
many who are its heralds, and feels that, whether at home or 
abroad, the work is one service to a common Lord. 

Even more appealing to the student is the heroism of modern 
missions. Youth is proverbially a time of generous enthusiasms ; 
and none are more readily touched by the nobility of self-sacrifice 
than the young men and women in our theological seminaries. 
There are many hard and courageous posts in the home field. 
The appeal of the downcast in our cities and of the frontiersman 
or of the negro to that which is chivalrous in our youthful 
Christians as they look out upon their life work is stirring. But 
the most inspiring, the most stimulating call that comes to them 
is that which the heroic examples of the mission-fields of the 
present sounds in their ears. 

As one tries to picture the comparative narrowness of the 
outlook of the religious life of a century and a half ago, with 
its circumscribed field of effort, its limited range of sympathy, its 
introspective rather than out-looking type of piety, it is with a 
profound conviction of the gain that has come to the young people 
of our century, and especially of these, its closing years, through 
the instrumentality of Christian missions. 

This reflex stimulus flowing from the efforts of the churches 
to advance the Redeemer’s Kingdom abroad is being felt by our 
seminaries to-day as never before. Signs are apparent on every 
hand that however it may be with their elders from whom finan- 
cial support for missions must chiefly come, the call to missionary 
service presses On our young men and women as in no previous 
age of the modern church. The student-volunteer movement is 
a result rather than a cause of this quickening sense of obligation. 
And nowhere is this demand more clearly felt than in our theo- 
logical seminaries. The past decade in the history of the in- 
stitution where I am an instructor, and I have no doubt that the 
statement is true of our seminaries generally, has witnessed a 
steady growth of the missionary spirit among our students. The 
movement has in it nothing forced or spasmodic; but the number 
of our best men who are prayerfully and intelligently asking 
whether they cannot be of most usefulness on a mission field in 
the service of God and of their fellowmen is increasing year by 
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year. Missionary obligation, not as a passing enthusiasm, but as a 
carefully weighed call of duty, is felt, I believe, by a larger number 
of young men and women in our seminaries than ever before. Far 
from the missionary spirit being on a decline, there never was a 
time, among the students seeking a theological training, at least, 
when its manifestations were so evident as now. 

This deepening consciousness of the claims of missionary 
service has brought with it to our theological seminaries a demand 
for knowledge of missionary history, problems, and progress. 
To some considerable extent this demand has been fostered by 
the student-volunteer movement, with its organization of study 
classes among the students themselves aiming at better acquaint- 
ance with the story and field of missions. But by no means all 
of this rapidly-increasing desire for knowledge is thus to be ex- 
plained. The trustees and instructors in our seminaries have 
felt it no less. Glance over the catalogues of our seminaries for 
the past few years, and it is at once apparent that a great change 
is in progress in the matter of instruction regarding missions. 
Lectureships, temporary or permanent, now give to missions 
a definite and increasing place in the curriculum. Special 
missionary libraries and museums offer their stimulus to the 
inquiring student. The topic, once relegated to moribund 
student societies of religious inquiry, is beginning to assert its 
rightful place alongside of exegetics, history, and theology, or 
those more recent admissions to our seminary curricula, sociology 
and Biblical theology. 

And with this increased desire for acquaintance with the his- 
tory, problems, and obligations of missions which is meeting a 
growing recognition in all our theological seminaries, has begun 
to come a query that is destined to meet increasing response. 
Cannot our seminaries at home do something to equip their 
students for the actual specific work which they may be called to 
do on the mission field? Is not a department preparatory to 
mission work a desirability? An eminent speaker at the recent 
Ecumenical Conference, himself a missionary and a pastor of 
wide experience, asserted that such a preliminary course of in- 
struction in this country would add five years to the efficient 
service of the missionary so trained before entrance on the foreign 
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field. If it would add one year, is it not a duty of our seminaries 
to undertake such an extension of their service to our churches? 
So they are thinking; and in the seminary in which the present 
speaker is an instructor such a course of preparation has been 
begun, in a tentative way, indeed, this year. Of the nature and 
methods of the instruction by which our seminaries can aid 
students at home in preparation for their peculiar work abroad, 
it is not my duty this evening to speak. That task has been 
wisely given to the president of our oldest theological seminary. 
But the fact of this demand for specific missionary training must 
be pointed out in any glance at the reflex influence of missions on 
our schools of sacred learning at the present day. 

But best, though perhaps least easily definable of the effects 
of missionary interest in our schools at home, is the quickened 
spiritual life which it fosters among the students themselves. 
Theological seminaries are charged — often unjustly — with fail- 
ure to stimulate consecration of spirit. There is, indeed, an in- 
clination always inherent in human nature to value the investiga- 
tion at the expense of the application of truth. But no one who has 
felt the power of the command: “ Go, disciple all nations,” whose 
heart has been opened to the needs of mankind, and who has been 
touched and inspired by the great missionary examples of the 
past and present, so that he desires to have a personal share in 
the onward march of the Kingdom of God, can be in 
serious danger of a declining spiritual life. And it is because so 
many of the students in our seminaries are looking with new 
interest upon the wider aspects of the Kingdom of Christ abroad, 
are asking whether the Master has called them to that work, and 
who, though they may conclude that the summons to the foreign 
service is not for them, yet desire to feel its spirit, to know its 
methods, and to understand its problems, that the reflex action of 
missions upon our seminaries is proving one of the most potent 
factors in quickening their spiritual life. “There is that 
scattereth and yet increaseth,” is a saying of the wise man of old 
that the history of missions in their effect upon our theological 
seminaries has proved abundantly true in the past, and will yet 
more vindicate in the future. 

WILLISTON WALKER. 
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Book fieviews. 


The sketch of The History of the Higher Criticism of the New Testament, 
by Prof. Henry S. Nash, is an admirable piece of work. The author be- 
lieves in and pleads for the right to apply criticism to the study of the 
New Testament. But he also believes that criticism should be of the 
right sort, always fair and unprejudiced. He defines criticism as “that 
mental process in modern Christianity whereby the historic character, 
the true nature, of divine revelation is appreciated and manifested.” Such 
criticism, he truly says, the Bible itself demands in order that it be under- 
stood. Dr. Nash shows in a clear and forcible manner how, in the process 
of the development of the Catholic Church, the Scriptures were removed 
from the realm of critical study. It is also pointed out that this was really 
a necessity of the times. But with the revival of learning and the Ref- 
ormation there began a historical movement which was destined to make 
criticism inevitable. With great skill and eminent fairness he traces the 
successive steps and important turning points in the history of New 
Testament criticism since the Reformation, showing how each succeeding 
phase has been involved in and conditioned by the philosophic or scien- 
tific tendencies of its times. The discussion, limited to the dimensions 
of a small handbook, deals only with the general questions with which 
New Testament criticism is concerned. The book is to be heartily com- 
mended. (Macmillan, pp. xi, 192. 75 cts.) 


A very timely little book is Dr. G. F. Genung’s The Magna Charta of 
the Kingdom of God. It is a popular exposition of the principles enun- 
ciated in the Sermon on the Mount as being the fundamental ethical 
principles of Christianity. All that is contained in the book is based on a 
sound exegesis of the Biblical material and on a wholesome view of the 
moral and spiritual life. The literary style is excellent, 'though not pre- 
tentious. We heartily recommend this study to every one who is seeking 
a better understanding of the Sermon on the Mount. (Am. Bap. Publ. 
Soc., pp. 164. 60 cts.) 


One feels some diffidence in criticizing Dr. E. P. Gould’s The Biblical 
Theology of the New Testament, one of Macmillan’s “New Testament 
Handbooks” series, owing to the fact that its author has already been 
called to his eternal rest. While this work is small in compass it is packed 
with thought. The author tells us in the preface that he has here given to 
the world the results of his efforts to “find his way through the New 
Testament,” and as one reads the book he perceives that it is the result 
of much mental struggle and perplexity. In it we have, evidently, the 
conclusions arrived at by one who felt himself compelled to find a founda- 
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tion for his faith in this critical age. This gives to the whole work an 
earnest, argumentative, positive tone and style. He asserts his positions 
in a forcible and at times uncompromising manner. He is very sure of 
the correctness of the views he adopts. Contrary views are certainly 
wrong. There is but one way, one method, one result, and these the 
author gives us. Hence while we have here a strongly written and clearly 
expressed system of New Testament theology, we have also a very one- 
sided and, we fear, untrue one, notwithstanding the fact that the author 
tries to be perfectly fair and honest in all his methods and judgments. 

Dr. Gould finds the normal principle of Christian belief in the synoptic 
Gospels and in these alone. Here we find the earliest apostolic and most 
trustworthy source for the teachings of Jesus. The early apostolic teach- 
ing, such as is contained in the first chapters of Acts, was on the whole 
reactionary — more Judaistic than the teaching of Jesus. Paul represented 
truer views, though his speculations as to the law, the nature of the atone- 
ment, the resurrection, the person of Christ, and some other matters are 
simply his theories; in them Dr. Gould finds no authority. Under the 
indirect influence of Pauline teaching, which led them to more correct 
views, the Apostles Peter and James, in the writings known as I Peter 
and James, reveal the later tendencies in the apostolic circle. It is to 
the spirit that animated this circle in its later period that we owe the Life 
of Jesus as it is'told in the Gospel of Mark. Only after the purifying 
effects of the Pauline controversy as to the rights of the Gentiles could 
such a Gospel have emanated from the primitive apostolic circle. The 
Apocalypse is severely handled, almost pronounced un-Christian. Ephe- 
sians, Colossians, the Pastoral Epistles, II Peter, Jude, and Hebrews to- 
gether with the Johannean writings, were all written under the influence 
of what the author is pleased to call Alexandrianism, 7. e¢., ““ Judaism modi- 
fied by contact with Hellenism.” This Alexandrian, or philosophic ten- 
dency produced much that was of high value, but simply as speculation 
or attempt at a rationale of Christianity, if we understand the author. The 
theology — especially the Christology — of Hebrews is warmly praised. 
For the Johannean doctrines the author seems to have less sympathy 

The general critical position of the author is thus seen to be some- 
what radical. One not versed in New Testament theology should not 
take this book as giving a fair presentation. He should read as an anti- 
dote some work written from a broader point of view and in a more 
wholesome vein, such as Stevens’ Theology of the New Testament. 
Nevertheless, Dr. Gould’s book deserves to be read. It makes one think. 
It provokes criticism on every page, but sends one back to his New Testa- 
ment to see if these things are really so. While we find ourselves in gen- 
eral disagreement with the main positions taken by the author, we are 
sure that there is much in the work that is well and truly said, and that 
when read with discrimination it will not fail to profit the reader. (Mac- 
millan Co., pp. xvi, 221. 75 cts.) 


To the already long list of attempts to apply the Symbolism of the 
Apocalypse to the course of history since New Testament times another 
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has been added by Bishop J. W. Hood of the A. M. E. Zion Church in 
his The Plan of the Apocalypse. It is significant that no attention at all is 
paid to the modern criticism (except Benson) of the Apocalypse. The 
author’s scholarship is sufficiently indicated by this statement in his pre- 
face: “ We are indebted especially to Benson and Barnes. We have 
also received valuable information from Mosheim, Gibbon, Macaulay, and 
the International Cyclopedia.” (P. Anstadt & Sons, York, Pa., pp. xv, 


192. $1.50.) 


As part of a “ Library of Biblical and Theological Literature,” de- - 
signed for “the furnishing of ministers and laymen with a series of 
works which should constitute a compendious apparatus for advanced 
study on the great fundamental themes of Christian Theology, the well- 
known historian, Bishop Hurst of the Methodist Church, gives the 
History of the Christian Church in two portly volumes. The second, which 
lies before us, carries on the narrative from the days of William of Occam 
and of Wyclif, to the discussions of the immediate present. The writer 
of a universal history has a difficult task. The field to be covered is so 
vast, the incidents so crowded, and the topics in debate so numerous, 
that a student cannot but be conscious that a survey such as is here 
attempted involves enormous labor in the aggregate, while permitting 
little of that minuteness of research and of presentation in which the chief 
pleasure of historic investigation is to be found. But, keeping in view 
Bishop Hurst’s purpose, his labors have been decidedly successful. The 
volumes are a fair-minded, non-polemic, earnest-spirited presentation of 
the essential facts of church history, with abundant suggestion as to where 
the student may look for further material for the investigation of its 
component parts. They will certainly prove useful, and we commend 
them as a valuable compendium of church history. (Eaton & Mains, 
pp. xxvi, 957. $5.) 


The changes which Professor Gilbert has introduced into the third 
edition of his Student’s Life of Jesus come largely from his bringing of 
the book abreast the latest literature and the most recent phases of critical 
discussion. We are inclined to believe, however, that some of the altered 
forms of statement here shown may not be uninfluenced by the experiences 
through which the author has been compelled to go since the previous 
edition was issued. At least this would seem to be a natural explanation 
of the new treatment of the first chapter on the Supernatural Conception, 
if not of the more careful handling of that portion of the now appended 
Introduction which concerns the criticism of the Gospel records. Per- 
haps this indicates what may be expected as to the character of the forth- 
coming volume which is to decide the professor’s relation to his semi- 
nary. (Macmillan, pp. xiii, 418. $1.25 net.) 


The title of Professor Anthony’s book, The Method of Jesus, would 
naturally lead us to expect a discussion of the way in which Jesus taught 
his truth to men, or the way in which he approached men in teaching 
them his truth. We are puzzled, therefore, to find the explanation of the 
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title to be “An Interpretation of Personal Religion.”” We question 
whether the author has wisely described his work with the title he has 
chosen. We question further whether he has given the busy reading world 
much that is really new in the work he has produced. It is an interpre- 
tation of personal religion from the point of view of Jesus’ teaching, and, 
as such, has much in it that is suggestive; but the confession made in the 
preface of the book that “for those who have thought long and far upon 
the topics here treated, these pages will have a small, if any, message,” 
is quite justified by what these pages contain. It is not what could be 
justly termed original, either in the way of being specifically educative 
along the newer lines, or specially illuminative along the older ones. It 
is commonplace and seems to be enspirited by a polemic against Cal- 
vinism and creeds. (Silver, Burdett & Co., pp. 264. $1.25.) 


The second edition of Prof. Burton’s Handbook of the Life of the 
Apostle Paul presents few changes from the first edition, issued in 1897 — 
principally in the introduction of some forty lessons (pp. 35-41) constitut- 
ing the outline of a constructive study of the life of Paul, and in the sub- 
stitution of the chapter on the Epistles to Timothy and Titus for that 
which appeared in the first edition. In this chapter it is assumed, at least 
as a working hypothesis, that the Apostle was released from his first 
Roman imprisonment and, that these letters are substantially genuine 
and entire. The book is undoubtedly one of usefulness in the service 
for which it was intended. (Am. Inst. Sacred Lit., pp. 100. 50 cts., paper.) 


Christianity in the Apostolic Age, by Rev. George T. Purves, D.D., re- 
cently Professor of New Testament Literature and Exegesis in Princeton 
Theological Seminary, is the latest volume in the Historical Series edited 
by Professors Kent and Sanders. The plan of the work is comprehensive, 
save that it presupposes the two volumes of Professors Riggs and Rhees 
belonging to this same series. The book is about one-third the size of 
Professor McGiffert’s, and about two-thirds as large as Professor Bart- 
lett’s. Our author has attempted within this small compass to describe 
the origin of Christianity and trace its progress and development down 
to the end of the first century. The result is a rather meager portrayal 
of the succession of events, with little effort to reconstitute and revivify 
the history of the times. Besides, there is no earnest grappling with 
the problems connected with Apostolic history; indeed our author does 
not seem to see any problems. The traditional interpretation of the 
sources and the orthodox solution of supposed problems seem altogether 
satisfactory to him. Dr. Purves, referring to his work, says: “If the 
result is to uphold in all essential points the traditional conception of 
apostolic Christianity, it has been because such appears to me to be the 
inevitable issue of unprejudiced inquiry ” (Pref. viii). If the case stands 
thus, why burden the world with another book? Why retell a story that 
has taken on its final form and received its ultimate explanation? (Scrib- 


ner, pp. xx, 343. $1.25.) 


NovEMBER — 4 
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Lives of Luther have been published in great abundance, but we have 
never met with one of small compass that was so readable, compact, and 
vivid as that by Professor Thomas M. Lindsay of Glasgow, entitled 
Luther and the German Reformation. Holding, as is necessarily the case, 
that Luther’s religious work was the primaryand by far the most important 
characteristic of his activity, Prof. Lindsay seeks to “ set Luther in the en- 
vironment of the common social life of his time.” In this endeavor he 
has been decidedly successful, and the pictures of Luther as a child in a 
peasant home, as a monk, and as a reformer, are of much clearness and 
value. We heartily commend the little volume. (Scribner, pp. xii, 300. 


$1.25.) 


Any reader will find in Mr. F. J. Snell’s Wesley and Methodism a most 
vivacious and picturesque, if not always sympathetic, presentation of the 
career of the great English reformer. The volume, though often gossipy 
and overeager in its search for unconventionality of style, is never dull. 
It shows abundant scholarship and it abounds in much shrewd criticism 
as well as in much keen-thought appreciation of its hero. If one lays 
it down with the feeling — and one must —that the portrait is in some 
aspects in danger of becoming a caricature, the general impression is that 
of a Wesley of flesh and blood, of efficiency, force, and accomplishment. 
(Scribner, pp. x, 243. $1.25.) 


For a land that has excited so much interest our knowledge of southern 
and southeastern Arabia is singularly defective. Some parts are not only 
unmapped, but utterly unknown; and we have the curious contrast of a 
coast line carefully charted and lighted (almost entirely by the English 
government) and an interior on whose pathless downs geographers might 
place elephants or anything else they chose. To the voyager in Arabian 
seas the mountain range which bastions the central plateau rises grim 
and mysterious. These ridges may guard anything; behind them lies a 
veritable land beyond the mountains. As a contribution towards the 
filling of this gap in our knowledge comes the Rev. S. M. Zwemer’s 
Arabia, The Cradle of Islam. Formally, it professes to be studies in the 
geography, people, and politics of the whole peninsula, with an account 
of the origin and nature of Islam and of Christian missions in Arabia; 
but its essential value and interest lie in the light it throws on those darker 
parts of the country. Mr. Zwemer has the inestimable advantage of a 
first-hand knowledge of his field. Whether he quotes from others or 
speaks for himself it is with the certain touch of authority. He knows 
just how far a Turkish writ will run —a secret to almost all map-makers 
of Arabia. The complicated if infinitesimal politics of the chieflets of 
the Persian Gulf are to him familiar. The decline of the Wahhabites and 
the rise of the dynasty of Najd he has seen. He has nighted and dayed 
with the Mandeans, those most strange Christians of St. John. The 
Zaydites and Ibadites and all the debris of Muslim heresy that Arabia 
still cherishes, he knows mouth to mouth. That his knowledge is that 
of a scholar as well is clear throughout. And so his book, even from a 
purely scientific point of view, is of the highest value. He has told us 
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in it things that no home-keeping scholar could know, for which one 
must go afield and see with his own eyes. On this very account we regret 
that the nature of his subject — Arabia as a mission field and missions 
in Atabia— should have seemed to him to call for treatment of the 
origins of Islam, of Muhammad and his Book. We grudge the space 
that might have been given to things as they are now. Another regret 
is that he should not himself have superintended the printing of his 
book. That and what we might call the sub-editing have been of the 
most careless kind. Mr. Zwemer’s accurate scholarship is garbed sorrily 
in printer’s blunders. 

_ The maps and illustrations are good, some of them very good. The 
book as a whole is one to commend heartily to absolutely all classes of 
readers. Revell, pp. 434. $2.) 


China, the Long-lived Empire, by Ezra R. Scidmore, is a record of per- 
sonal experience in touring through the Empire — a matter of some diffi- 
culty when one faces the Chinese idea of time and the Chinese ingenuity 
in making hindrances. Among the many books on this country written 
and read to-day it is not the least readable and informing; but as far 
as the history of the nation is concerned and the presenting of valuable 
information concerning its social, political, and religious life, it is dis- 
appointing. (Century Co., pp. xv, 466. $2.50.) 


We have had occasion before to review the books of this valuable series 
of ‘‘ Hand Books for Practical Workers.” It is a most excellent set of 
books, published at moderate prices and each book written by a specialist 
in a particular field. Professor Henderson has written on ‘ Social Settle- 
ments,” Dr. Judson on the “ Institutional Church,” Dr. Bacon on “ Young 
People’s Societies.” This new issue is on Revivals and Missions, by J. 
Wilbur Chapman of Philadelphia, one of the foremost revival workers we 
have, and one of the most trusted. The early chapters give a history of 
“ Revivals in America, Objections to Revivals, Indications of a Revival, 
Preparing for One, and Methods of Work, Preaching at Such Times,” and 
the Helps and Hindrances are then discussed. He also outlines the method 
employed in the parochial missions of the Episcopal church, and the 
“missions ” of the’ Roman Catholic church, especially those conducted 
by the Paulist Fathers. The subjects are briefly and practically treated, 
and there is very much helpful suggestion as to method. We are always 
glad to welcome the hand-books of this series, and are glad to see that 
volumes on “ The Country Church,” “ City Evangelization,” ‘“ Working 
People’s Clubs,” are in preparation, (Lentilhon & Co., pp. 220. 60 cts.) 


Dr. Warren A. Candler in his Christus Auctor has written a ‘“ Manual 
of Christian Evidences” with the general purpose of which and with a 
considerable part of the presentation we find ourselves heartily in sym- 
pathy. Briefly put his argument is to show the divine character of the 
historical Jesus, and from that to conclude to the inspired and revelatory 
character of the whole Bible. The insistency on the reality of the histor- 
ical Jesus as divine and as a dominating factor in Christian thought is 
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well worth emphasizing at this time, and the author has gathered his 
none too original materials with no little strategic skill in order to make 
this real. And yet on the whole there is a mass of a priori prejudgment 
in the larger conclusions he draws which vitiate his wider argumentative 
purposes. ‘ The appearance of the true God, if He should appear, we 
may be sure will be as unmistakable as the lightning which cometh out 
of the East and shineth unto the West; it can neither be concealed nor 
counterfeited ” (p. 42), and yet his book, in spite of its upholding of the 
divine Christ, fails to make us feel that the lightning of truth has cleft 
the cloud of question. Nor will his argument from the fact that Christ 
was divine, to the certainty of the inspiration and revelation of the whole 
Bible be convincing. There is doubtless an argument there, but to 
argue that Christ set his seal on the Old Testament as inspired revela- 
tion, and then to conclude that ‘because pre-Christian history was re- 
corded in an inspired book, a fortiori apostolic Christianity must be so 
recorded, is the introduction of a bit too much of India rubber into logic. 
The book, then, shows real skill in the presentation of historical data in 
a convincing way, but manifests a lack of appreciation of how a philo- 
sophical or critical spirit may fail to discern the justifiability of the pre- 
suppositions on which his larger conclusions rest. The modern philo- 
sophical and critical spirit may doubtless be all wrong, but the author's 
apologetic lightning ought to do something to illumine or to blast it. 
(Publ. House M. E. Church, South, pp. vi, 255. $1.25.) 


Mr. Archibald Hopkins has written a book entitled The Apostles’ Creed, 
the expressed purpose of which is to aid in the entire destruction of historic 
Christianity. His contribution to this cause is an analysis of the Apostles’ 
Creed to show its thorough untenability except as to the clause asserting 
the death and burial of our Lord. The author in his introduction ad- 
vances to the prosecution of his plan with jaunty step, bearing upon his 
left shoulder an agnostic chip, and with his right hand placing on his 
brow the halo of a painless martyrdom. The tone of the book through- 
out is insolently discourteous. We have always felt that Huxley was right 
in resenting Dr. Wace’s effort to fix on him the stigma of “ infidel,” 
logically correct as Wace’s position was. But when, resting on fallacious 
logic, our author frequently in substance asserts, and continually implies, 
that all professing members of the Church of Christ are either liars or 
imbeciles, we wish that instead of quoting the great agnostic he had re- 
membered that however provoked, and no matter how keen his re- 
joinder, Huxley never entirely forgot that he was a gentleman. As a hint 
respecting polemic methods we would commend to the author William 
Watson’s lines ‘To One Who Had Written in Derision of the Hope of 
Immortality.” (Putnam, pp. x, 207. $1.25.) 


In noticing Dr. Kuyper’s treatise upon The Work of the Holy Spirit, 
we have to do with a volume having a rare significance. Owing to its 
elaborateness, we fear that most people will shrink from undertaking 
its careful perusal. It has been laboriously planned and framed, and its 
thoughtful study will exact real labor. But for all that it is a work of 
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highest value upon a theme second to none. Would it might be widely 
read. Let it be said at once that throughout it is easy of apprehension. 
Its original appearance was by brief articles in a weekly paper. Every 
paragraph is addressed to the common people. Furthermore, it is suffused 
everywhere with a genial Gospel glow. This is a fine help to gain atten- 
tion. But above all, it is everywhere an earnest struggle with a supreme 
theme. It is written with spirit. It is the offering of a devotee, a cham- 
pion whose soul is deeply stirred. It is a masterly effort pon a lofty 
plane by a man of heroic mold mightily aroused. Again, we say, would 
it might be widely read. 

That its reading will provoke frequent dissent is sure. Its analysis 
at many points will be felt by many to be too exhaustive and far too 
minute. Some of its most fundamental contentions will be challenged, 
right and left. Its large indulgence in human inferences, where revela- 
tion is silent or indistinct, many will regret. But that it is a reverent, 
profound, complete, commanding display of a majestic range of truth 
no one can deny. 

Its sweep of view is superb. It presents the activity of the Spirit 
within Deity, in the Host of Heaven and of Earth, in the Creature Man, 
in Re-Creation, in Holy Scripture, in the Incarnation of the Word, in the 
Work of Mediation, in the Pentecostal Outpouring, in the Apostolate, in 
the Constitution of the Church, in Preparatory Grace, in Regeneration, 
in Calling and Conversion, in Justification and Faith, in Sanctification 
and Love, and in Prayer. 

Naturally, much is quite familiar. The power of the work lies largely 
in its exhaustive range of view, its extreme carefulness in the arrange- 
ment of parts, and its vital correlation of all into a whole. Hereby, not 
infrequently, a truth about the Holy Spirit, that one had thought well 
compassed in his view, stands forth with a gravity of meaning that he 
had never felt. Let one examine, for example, Dr. Kuyper’s exhibit of 
the place and import of Scripture, of the Apostolate, of the Image of 
God in man, of the state and plight of an Unregenerate Man, of Love, 
and of the Sin against the Holy Ghost. Here are noble themes; and 
they are outlined and balanced and adjusted by a master hand. 

To make special‘:mention of only one. Let any one read the chapter 
upon Love, to see how profoundly it is connected with the fundamental 
topic of the book, how impressively the writer struggles to perceive and 
declare its glorious and very nature, and how solemnly he traces the 
infinite issues of its approbation or contempt. One may go far to find 
writing equally practical and profound. 

The work is without notes and without appendix. In the preface 
there is a brief bibliographical sketch; and also a statement of the con- 
ditions in Holland, out of which the book was born, together with a 
“partial list” of Dr. Kuyper’s works. Dr. Warfield writes a helpful 
Introduction. (Funk & Wagnalls, pp. xxxix, 664. $3.) 


Among the many books that have been appearing of late, devoted to 
a discussion of some phase of the large doctrine of the Holy Spirit, there 
has been need of a handbook that would be sound, broad, and brief, 
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capable of serving as an adequate introduction to the great field. This 
need is quite well met by Professor Denio’s recent work entitled The 
Supreme Leader. Its ambition is large. It assumes to set forth the facts 
about the Nature and Work of the Holy Spirit as found in Scripture and 
in Christian history. The whole work being quite brief, it follows that 
discussions are very meager. Nevertheless the material is so subdivided 
and arranged as to give a very serviceable display of the doctrine to such 
as are new to the field. The Biblical Teaching is arranged under the heads 
of his Cosmic Work, his Charismatic Work, and his Personality. About 
equal space is then given to a sketch exhibit of the doctrine in history, 
this material being divided into eight short chapters. To this is added 
’ the author’s constructive work. He inserts here a chapter upon the Holy 
Spirit as God immanent in the world, a chapter somewhat bold, and also 
somewhat weak; and successive chapters upon the agency of the Spirit in 
carrying forward the Priestly, the Prophetic, and the Kingly work of 
Christ. Of special interest are the author’s attempts to unravel the Psy- 
chology of conversion and sanctification, and his endeavor to define 
“Christian consciousness.” In numerous places a careful reader will be 
disappointed and dissatisfied; but the cause will be found generally to 
be due to brevity of treatment. And brevity has merits. (Pilgrim Press, 
pp. xiv, 264. $1.25.) 


It is to such books as Charles B. Spahr’s America’s Working People:that 
we owe a great debt in the study of social and economic conditions. The 
inductive method here exemplified is significant of the way in which politi- 
cal economy is being vitalized by scientific investigation of facts and 
sympathetic study of conditions. 

Discussions of a former period have been content with theories or with 
figures, general principles have been exploited, and statistics have been 
cited, as if either method might solve a complex problem. Mr. Spahr 
is not trying to establish a thesis, but to ascertain conditions as seen both 
by employers and working people themselves. His book is a narrative 
of things he saw and heard by personal investigation, by residence and 
conversation, by comparing notes both of different observers, and of his 
own impressions, from visits after intervals of years. 

The book has not the vivid dramatic interest of Professor Wyckoft’s 
“The Workers,” for Mr. Spahr did not go in the disguise of a working 
man, but it has even greater scientific value, as he studies his problem 
from more points of view than the limits of Professor Wyckoff prescribed. 
Another characteristic of the book is the just balance he exemplifies in 
studying an economic problem, between a cold estimate of wages alone, 
and a consideration of all the environments of men in different localities, 
lack of education, race prejudice, capacities for self improvement, and 
the new impulse of democracy. 

Another characteristic of the book is the relative study he gives to in- 
dustries in the less congested centers. Many writers have confined their 
study of economic conditions to the labor problem as seen in cities and 
congregate factory centers. This book calls our attention to the fact, 
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offen overlooked, that our farms and villages still contain three-fifths of our 
whole people, and three-fourths of our people of American parentage. It 
is in these communities, he reminds us, that the immigrants are most 
thoroughly assimilated, and social institutions most completely domi- 
nated by the American spirit. In a former volume on the “ Distribution 
of Wealth” the author pointed out the fact that the wealth of the rural 
districts, though widely distributed, is hardly a third as great as the wealth 
of the cities. In this work, which deals with the distribution of well being 
in this country, he emphasizes the fact that the meagre wealth of the rural 
districts by reason of its even distribution brings a higher level of com- 
fort, and culture, and character than is realized in the cities. Especially 
interesting in this connection is his study of a “ Primitive Community ” 
in Arkansas, and ** The Northern Farm.” 

Another impression of the book is that while the chapters often furnish 
ground for shame of our capitalistic greed, and his pictures often touch 
one’s heart in pity, yet upon the whole the book is encouraging in its pre- 
sentment of conditions. The book is free from the lurid disclosures of 
some labor agitators, and yet is full and clear in its demand for evident 
ameliorations. 

One gets from this book, as from few others, a conception of the many 
complicated factors which go to make a fair thesis for economic and social 
study. It is impossible in a brief review to give any analysis of these 
fruitful chapters. 

Especially interesting just now are his study of the coal mines of 
Pennsylvania and the New Factory Town of the South. Perhaps his 
study of the Mormons from an economic point of view is the freshest 
chapter in the book. 

His study of the Negro as an Industrial Factor is the most dispas- 
sionate one we have seen. The style is very clear, and his blending of 
the incident of a traveler and the reflections of a scientific student give a 
charm to the book which holds alike the interest of the general reader 
and the specialist student. No student of social conditions in America 
can fail to include this among his working books. (Longmans, pp. 261. 


$1.25.) 


The number of manuals in English on the subject of public worship is 
very small, though every book on pastoral duties contains at least a section 
upon it. Accordingly, any respectable treatment of it in book form is 
sure to be welcome, since responsibility for the conduct of services is uni- 
versal in churches of every order and is recognized by every thoughtful 
person as a weighty responsibility. Public Worship, by Professor T. Har- 
wood Pattison of Rochester Theological ‘Seminary, is a decided acqui- 
sition, since within the limits chosen and in the direction designed, it is 
so much more than “ respectable’ that it may be called capital. 

Of course, there are three possible angles from which the matter may 
be approached, namely, the historical, tracing the development and 
phenomena of usage; the philosophic, striving to penetrate beneath the 
surface in search of reason, motive, essence, principle; and the practical, 
aiming to give advice as to the details of administration as carried on by 
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actual ministers and congregations. Of these Dr. Pattison has chosen 
to confine himself exclusively to the last. He writes as if consciously 
addressing the theologue or the young pastor. His tone is that of a 
counselor who speaks out of the riches of personal experience. He dwells 
often on small detail. He illustrates freely by anecdote and quotation. 
He presses home his points with energy and warmth, as if absorbed only 
in the practical benefit intended. He has in mind a certain class of 
churches, whose services belong to a particular type, and whose possibili- 
ties of immediate liturgical progress and whose faults of ordinary pro- 
cedure may be definitely stated. The whole spirit of the book is refresh- 
ingly direct, vigorous, manly, sympathetic, spiritual. It abounds in sound 
sense, in well-balanced wisdom, and in a general wholesomeness of 
thought. And it is all set forth in plain terms, with many a pithy and 
witty turn of speech, and with a sustained on-go that make the volume 
thoroughly readable. 

The topics treated are: ‘‘ Public Worship Defined and Described,” 
“The Congregation,” ‘The Public Service,” ‘“‘ Congregational Re- 
sponse,” ‘* Public Prayer” (three chapters), “ The Reading of the Scrip- 
tures,” “‘ Music’ (two chapters), ‘‘ The Sunday Evening Service,” ‘‘ The 
Baptism Service,” ‘The Lord’s Supper Service,’ “The Prayer Meet- 
ing.” There are two good indexes. 

We believe that almost every pastor, certainly every young pastor, 
will be greatly benefited by reading this book. We heartily commend it 
for just what it aims to accomplish. Yet we cannot forbear to add that 
we think that it would have been better, even for its special purpose, if it 
had been rested on a broader historic survey, which should have betrayed 
more sympathy with usages outside of what are called ‘“ the non-liturgical 
churches,” and have plainly grasped the great bonds of liturgical unity that 
run through the diversities of historic usage; and better, too, if it had 
grown out of a profounder study of the psychological, theological, and 
social questions that belong to the philosophical discussion of the matter. 
As a popular essay the book is brilliantly successful, but as a scientific 
treatise it is rather tantalizingly unenlightening. (Baptist Publication 


Soc., pp. 271. ‘$1.25;) 


The Westminster Press has issued in the form of a little pamphlet of 
twenty-three pages, and at the price of five cents, an excellent address by 
Dr. Wm. W. McKinney on Effective Preaching. Any minister might profit 
by the reading of it. 


Dr. R. A. Torrey has prepared, under the title of The Gist of the Lesson, 
a concise exposition of the international Sunday-school lessons for 190L 
This is put into really vest-pocket form and is as easily carried as the diary 
or note-book which most men have somewhere in their pockets. The 
quality of the author’s work is too well known to require comment. It 
should serve as a very useful little book to a busy man who has spare 
moments on the cars or in the corners of business which he can devote 
to the study of the lesson. (Revell, 50 cts. net.) 
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It is a great pity about Marie Corelli. She can write so well and she 
chooses to write so badly. Picturesque descriptions full of color and 
light, eerie and hair-raising situations, simple scenes of ordinary life, all 
she does well. Her heroes are as grand and aristocratic, her heroines as 
lissome and fascinating, as any of Ouida’s. And she has, too, the touch 
of reality that Ouida has not. Then she turns and spoils her work with 
some overwhelming stupidity, some gross lack of artistic consciousness. 
Above all, she has never learned with Hesiod that the half is often more 
than the whole. The Master-Christian emphasizes all those faults. Edited 
and reduced by at least a third, it would make an exciting book; as it is, 
it is deadly dull. It has a purpose, and the purpose seems to require 
many sermons of great length. Preaching should be the melancholy 
duty of clerics, and it is hard to understand how any one could wish to 
dispute that privilege with them. But from time to time some figure 
here takes the center of the stage and holds forth, the others listen ad- 
miringly; the reader skips and tries to hit the trail of the story further 
on. And the story has many good points, also many absurdities. The 
central idea of it we do not care to enter on here. Treated as Miss Corelli 
does, it verges close upon blasphemy. But blasphemy is a question of 
taste, and the sentiments of this book are undoubtedly excellent. The 
trouble is that there are so many of them, and these of such riotous ver- 
bosity. If they were not so evidently genuine, one would be tempted to 
the classical retort from “ The School for Scandal,” — but this is a theo- 
logical magazine. (Dodd, Mead & Co., pp. 604. $1.50.) 


It is a charming collection of Quaint Nuggets that Eveline Warner 
Brainerd has gathered from the writings of the seventeenth century 
worthies: Fuller, Hall, Selden, Herbert, and Walton. It is just the kind 
of a book to catch up for the few minutes before lunch or when waiting 
the time of an appointment. The sayings recorded are by turns shrewd, 
sweet, keen, profound, and always characterized by a positive flavor of 
mellow originality. The publishers have done their part well, and it 
stands as a charming little gift book that anybody would be glad to have 
and that no one need hesitate to give. (Fords, Howard & Hurlburt, pp. 
xiv, 136. 45 cts.) 
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Alumni News. 


The Recorp will be especially pleased to receive from the Alumni 
copies of year-books, manuals, church papers, or other publications 
they may issue, as well as personal information respecting special 
phases of their work. 


NECROLOGY FOR 1899. 
READ AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ALUMNI, May 28, 1900. 


John Wood was born July 24, 1809, in Alstead, N. H. Son of 
John and Abigail (Stowell) Wood. Fitted for college at Kimball 
Union Academy, was graduated at Amherst College, 1836, and at 
the Theological Institute of Connecticut, 1839. Licensed to 
preach by the Hampden Association Oct. 11, 1838; ordained at 
Langdon, N. H., April 8, 1840, after having served the church 
there a year as acting pastor; dismissed Jan. 23, 1849; installed 
pastor at Townshend, Vt., April 10, 1850, having already served 
the church there more than a year as acting pastor; dismissed in 
Dec., 1858; acting pastor at Wolfborough, N. H., from Aug., 
1859, till June, 1864; District Secretary of The American Tract 
Society, with headquarters at Boston, for Maine, New Hampshire, 
and Vermont, June, 1864, to June, 1868; District Secretary of 
American and Foreign Christian Union, for Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, June, 1868, to June, 1869; District Secretary of 
the American Tract Society for New York, June, 1869, to June, 
1871; acting pastor at Boxborough, Mass., with residence at 
Wellesley, May, 1873-1875 ; acting pastor at Dover, Mass., May, 
1875-1878; without charge, with residence at Fitchburg, Mass., 
1878-1899. Died at Fitchburg, July 7, 1899. 

Married Laurinda Maria Dimond, daughter of Jacob and 
Abigail (Lawrence) Dimond, at Meriden, N. H., April 22, 1840, 
who died July 23, 1873. Married Mrs. Lydia Hawes, daughter 
of Calvin and Betsey (Phillips) Messenger, August 14, 1879. 

Mr. Wood, ever loyal to his Alma Mater, attended her anni- 
versaries until prevented by the infirmities of age, and gave sub- 
stantial proof of his loyalty in times of her financial stress. 

The older alumni will recall with gratitude the manly dignity, 
beaming face, and cordial greeting of this brother beloved, who 
at the age of four score and ten has entered into his reward. 
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Sylvester Hine, born in Middlebury, Conn., March 16, 1818; 
the oldest child of Laban Bronson Hine and Clara Stone, his wife. 
Both parents were members of the Congregational Church in 
Middlebury, with which he also united at the age of 18. He 
studied at Wilbraham and at Fair Haven, and graduated from 
Yale College in 1843, and from the Theological Seminary at East 
Windsor Hill in 1846. 

In October, 1848, he married Miss Annie Grant Skinner of 
East’ Windsor Hill. They had two children, Clara Stone, now 
Mrs. Charles R. Skinner of this city, and Ethel Bronson, who died 
in 1859, aged 6 years. 

Mr. Hine’s first settlement was at Ticonderoga, N. Y. He was 
afterward settled at Palmer, Mass. (Thorndike parish). He was 
acting pastor at Abington, Groton, and Seymour, Conn., later at 
Northbridge, Mass., and then at Staffordville, Conn., and lastly 
at Higganum for nearly ten years, when failing sight compelled 
him to give up the work of the ministry. He removed from 
Higganum to East Hartford, and thence to Hartford, where he 
died July 28, 1899. About ten years were spent in this immediate 
vicinity; a part of this time, before he became wholly blind, he 
was associate editor of the Religious Herald. His mind was 
clear to the last. 

Of his personal experience, his daughter says, he was always 
reluctant to speak. But she also says, “I have heard him speak 
after he was blind, of times of almost beatific vision. He also 
used to say he loved to dream because he always had such glorious 
dreams.” 

Of Mr. Hine, as man and minister, no one is better qualified 
to speak than Rev. E. E. Lewis of Haddam, nearest ministerial 
neighbor and most intimately associated during the Higganum 
pastorate. He says: ‘“ A man of mental vigor and integrity, of 
sincere friendliness of spirit, of a deep charity and of an abiding 
loyalty to duty. A preacher of clear perceptions and earnest 
convictions, whose sermons had weight and influence chiefly 
through their contents, though always revealing the spirituality 
of the author and his supreme confidence in the winsomeness and 
power of the truth as revealed in Jesus. A companion and fellow 
worker of sympathetic spirit, aggressive, yet prudent, seizing 
new opportunities with a zest born of a burning zeal to serve his 
fellow men in the name and for the sake of his Master. With 
his passing the ministry of our state loses a watchman who, in the 
days of his prime, searched carefully for the light that foretokens 
the coming of the splendor of Jesus’ reign, and, through a quiet, 
faithful, zealous, affectionate service, helped to make the record 
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of ministerial achievement worthy and influential for good accord- 
ing to the ancient and highest standards.” 





Lyman Whiting, ’42, entered, Oct. 7, upon his 12th year at East Charle 
mont, Mass., and upon his 58th in the ministry. 


John E. Hurlbut, ’74, for ten years pastor of the Church of the Cove- 
nant, Worcester, Mass., began work, Oct. I, as pastor of the church in 
Wapping, South Windsor, Conn. 

Arthur G. Fitz, ’75, N. Bridgton, Me., after a three months’ vacation 
in California for the benefit of his health, has returned to his work with- 
out the hoped for relief. 

Franklin S. Hatch, ’76, for thirteen years pastor of the church in 
Monson, Mass., has resigned to become the general secretary of the 
C. E. Union of India, Burmah, and Ceylon, with residence at Calcutta. 


Joseph H. Selden, ’81, was installed, in July, as pastor of Second 
Church, Greenwich, Conn. 

The salary of Edward A. Chase, ’83, of Wollaston church, Mass., has 
been substantially increased. 

Herman P. Fisher, ’83, pastor of First Church, Crookston, Minn., has 
declined a call to the professorship of English and American Literature 
in Crookston College. 

A paper of unusual interest and merit, on “ Sources of Power,” which 


was read before the Pacific Coast Congress by its author, Prof. Charles 
S. Nash, ’83, appeared in the September number of The Pacific. 


At the recent celebration of the 250th anniversary of the founding of 
Middletown, Conn., Frederick W. Greene, 85, gave one of the addresses. 


Alfred T. Perry, ’85, was installed Oct. 9 as president of Marietta 
College, Ohio. 


William W. Scudder, ’85, of Alameda, Cal., has been called to the H. 
M. superintendency for Washington. 

George H. Cummings, ’86, upon retiring from his pastorate in Thomp- 
son, Conn., was presented by appreciative friends in that place with a 
check of $500. He is at present located in Amherst, Mass. 

The health of John Barstow, ’87, is so far restored that hopes are enter- 
tained that a residence of one or two years in California will effect a com- 
plete restoration. He has already gone to that state. 


Henry Kingman, ’87, formerly of Peking, China, has accepted a unani- 
mous call to Claremont, Cal., the seat of Pomona College. 

Charles F. Weeden, ’87, of Norwood, Mass., declines the call of the 
church in Springfield, Vt. 
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J. B. Adkins, ’88, lately of Ottawa, Ia., has begun work as pastor of 
the church in Belchertown, Mass. 


B. Rush Rhees, ’88, was installed, Oct. 11, as president of Rochester 
University, N. Y. 

At the fiftieth anniversary of the church in Bellows Falls, Vt., Sept. 30, 
the historical sermon was preached by John H. Reid, ’90, pastor. 


Richard Wright, ’90, of Windsor Locks, was married, Oct. 9, to Miss 
Emelie Goodman of Hartford. 


William S. Walker, ’o1, after a pastorate of four years in Dorset, Vt., 
returns to Hartford Seminary for a year’s study. Before leaving Dorset 
he was presented by his people with a purse of $100. 


Ernest R. Latham, ’92, lately of Orange Park, Fla., has entered upon 
his labors as chaplain of the Connecticut State Prison. 


Dwight Goddard, ’94, formerly stationed at Foochow, under the 
American Board, accepts call to Lancaster, Mass., for one year. 


Miss Adelaide I. Locke, ’95, for four years instructor in the Bible at 
Wellesley College, has been appointed associate professor in the depart- 
ment of Biblical History, Literature and Interpretation. 


Herman F. Swartz, ’95, of Mansfield, Mass., declines call to the pas- 
torate of First Presbyterian Church, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Allan C. Ferrin, ’96, has been dismissed from the pastorate of the 
church in Blandford, Mass., and accepted a call to Springfield, Vt. 


Giles F. Goodenough, ’96, of Ellsworth, Conn., has in press a history 
of that place. 

Edwin W. Bishop, ’97, concluded his labors, Sept. 30, as pastor of the 
church in Stafford Springs, Conn., to accept the pastorate of South 
Church, Concord, N. H. 

William Hazen, ’97, has sailed for India to join the Marathi Mission at 
Sholapur. 


William B. Tuthill, ’97, who has been serving the church in East Hart- 
ford, Conn., for a year, has accepted a call to the pastorate and will soon 
be installed. 


Harry A. Beadle, ‘98, graduated in June from Bowdoin College, the 
fourth in his class, and was one of the Commencement orators, his ora- 
tion on “ The Right of Religion to Live” taking the prize of $50, as being 
the best of the six orations. 

William W. Bolt, ’98, of Roseville, Ill., accepts call to Tabernacle 
Church, St. Joseph, Mo. 


Vernon H. Deming, ’98, of Weathersfield, Vt., has accepted the call of 
Grace Church, N. Wilbraham, Mass. 
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George W. Fiske, ’98, was installed Oct. 9 as pastor of the church in 
South Hadley Falls. The prayer of installation was offered by Prof. 
Merriam. 


Ransom B. Hall, ’98, of Gettysburg, S. Dak., accepts call to De Smet 
in the same state. 


Before going to teach in the Doshisha at Kyoto, Japan, Frank A. 
Lombard, ’98, was ordained, Aug. 9, in his home church in Sutton, Mass. 


William A. Mather, ’98, is pursuing his studies on the William Thomp- 
son fellowship in Halle, Germany. 


George C. Richmond, ’98, has concluded his labors as pastor of the 
church in Somerville, Conn. 


Miss Lydia E. Sanderson, ’98, after two years of service as instructor 
in the Bible in Wellesley College, has resigned to take charge of the de- 
partment of Biblical Literature at Wells College, N. Y. 


Benjamin A. Williams, ’98, finished his work at Broad Brook, Conn., 
Oct. 1. 


Stanley A. Chase, ’99, has accepted a call to Mackinac, Mich. 


An interesting letter from Howard S. Galt, ’99, giving an account of 
his experiences in Peking during the siege, was pene in the Hartford 
Courant of Oct. 19. 


Philip W. Yarrow, ’99, of Fosston, Minn., accepts call to Montevideo 
in the same state. 


Henry A. G. Abbe, 1900, has begun work at Fort Payne, Ala., under 
the auspices of the A. M. A. 


Edmund A. Burnham, 1900, has received a call to the pastorate of the 
church in Stafford Springs, Conn. 


Charles A. Downs, 1900, accepts call to Michigan, North Dakota. 


Samuel A. Fiske, 1900, was ordained and installed over the church in 
Avon, Conn., Oct. 10, Prof. Merriam offering the installing prayer. 


Albert S. Hawkes, 1900, accepts the call of the church in Edgewood, 
Ri; 

Frederick B. Lyman, 1900, was ordained, Oct. 9, in Fairhaven, Mass., 
Elliott F. Talmadge of the same class giving the ordaining prayer. 


Augustin P. Manwell, 1900, was ordained Sept. 18, and welcomed to 
the pastorate of Rockdale Church, Northbridge, Mass. The sermon was 
preached by Professor Jacobus, and Joseph, H. Gaylord, ’99, also took 
part in the services. 


Among the speakers at-the late meeting of the American Board, at St. 
Louis, were the following Hartford Seminary alumni: Edward S. Hume, 
*75, Bombay, India; Charles S. Sanders, ’79, Aintab, Turkey; Frankliri M. 
Chapin, ’80, Lin-ching, China; and Professor Williston Walker, ’87, 
Hartford. 
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OPENING OF THE SIXTY-SEVENTH YEAR. 


The sixty-seventh year of the Seminary began under very 
favorable conditions. The number of new students surpasses that 
of any recent year, while nearly all the old men returned this fall, 
thus making the total membership larger than ever before. 
Nearly all the rooms in the hall are occupied, and, in addition, 
several of the men are living in town. The ladies are more 
pleasantly located than before in new quarters on Sigourney 
Street, much nearer the Seminary. All of the Faculty return to 
their work except Prof. Perry, who has resigned to become 
president of Marietta College. From every point of view the 
outlook for an entirely successful year is very bright. 

The opening address was delivered in the Chapel Wednesday 
evening, September 26th, by President MHartranft. The 
subject was “Suggestions on Four Commemorations of the 
Year.” 

In his introductory remarks the speaker referred to the mighty 
events that had taken place during the interval since the last An- 
niversary ; events that affected the welfare of nations, and had a 
great bearing upon education and the church. These events 
were but the present day signs of the long conflict between con- 
servatism and progress. Many times in the past, as now, the 
church had permeated heathendom only to see its fruits destroyed; 
it had always begun again at the root, and Christianity had pro- 
gressed further than before. 

These events are of such portent as to be of absorbing interest 
to the student. Yet, the constant reversion to the past is the root 
of life; it quickens the historical sense and gives the true per- 
spective. The speaker then drew lessons from the lives of four 
men whose work was remembered by four commemorations 
held during the past year: James Thomson, born 1700, the 
English poet and author of “ The Seasons”; Count Zinzendorf 
of Prussia, also born in 1700; William Cowper, an English poet, 
who died in 1800; Friedrich Schleiermacher, whose great work, 
“Discourses on Religion,” though published in 1799, through 
its influence marked the beginning of a new era in 1800. The 
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underlying purpose of all these four men was ethical and theologi- 
cal; it was to find the true relation of the human and the divine. 

It is of importance to note the historical setting of these four 
lives. Thomson lived at the beginning of the modern English 
period, and Zinzendorf at the dawn of the modern German period ; 
while Cowper and Schleiermacher were prominent during the 
second stage of the progress of modern life in England and 
Germany, respectively. All lived, thus, at critical junctures in the 
progress of humanity. : 

It is interesting also to note the church setting of these men. 
Thomson exemplified the new spirit of religion; Zinzendorf was 
the father of the regeneration movement ; Cowper believed in the 
new evangelism of the church of England, and Schleiermacher 
was the father of modern theology and a new religious life. 

The Christian atmosphere of these men was not unlike; all 
were the sons of preachers except Zinzendorf, and he was early in 
life brought under the influence of the German pietists. 

The progress of the men in spiritual experience was in each 
case progressive. Thomson grew from a narrow Scotch bigotry 
into a broad Catholicism; Zinzendorf developed from a pietist 
of his time,into a member of the United Brethren ; Cowper found 
his way into freedom, while Schleiermacher came to rest religion 
on the feelings. 

In their relation to literature all were authors; all marked 
epochs of history in transition. They all searched for the true 
in nature and grace, and strove to find the ground of the universe. 
All agreed in putting the emphasis upon religion as the real law 
of the universe, and they sought to bring about a restoration of 
union with God. They awoke men to the need of religion, and 
worked in the realm of practical religion to vitalize the spirits of 
men. Each was concerned with the cultivation of the religious 
sensibilities; the empire of feeling as over against intellect. Each 
believed in the pervasion of all things by the Divine Spirit, and in 
the sacredness of all things. 

All held to the ethical verification of liberty as the summation 
of man, and put the emphasis on the individual. Organization 
was looked at with a view to the universal good that all men might 
realize what they have in God and Christ. 

Among the practical inferences from these lives it is worth 
noting how continuity of thought shows the immortality of prin- 


ciples. This continuity can be traced from Thomson down 


through Cowper to the Lake School as Coleridge and Words- 
worth, and finally, to Tennyson in our own day. Such a con- 
tinuity gives hope for a revival of great principles in a time of 
decline. 
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Another lesson is the close contact of literature and life. It 
is well to become familiar with the great poets in order to get the 
widest vision in life. The lives of these four men present a 
powerful argument for the real in life and religion as over against 
symbolism. 





MT. HOLYOKE ALUMN. 


An important meeting of the Mt. Holyoke Alumne Association 
of Hartford and vicinity was held in Hartford Saturday, May ioth. 
It was by a curious error that notice of it did not appear in the 
August Recorp. The business meeting of the Association was 
held at the Allyn House in the morning. About forty were pres- 
ent. The meeting included the reading of reports, general dis- 
cussion, and election of officers. ; 

After the business meeting a luncheon was served, at which 
Miss May Wooley, president-elect of Mt. Holyoke College, and 
Mrs. M.C. T. Bourdon, president of the National Mt. Holyoke 
College Alumnz Association, were present. The room and 
tables were very tastefully decorated with the college colors, and 
a delightful time was enjoyed by all. 

In the afternoon a joint meeting of the Mt. Holyoke Alumnz 
and the Ladies’ Advisory Committee of Hartford Theological 
Seminary took place in Hosmer Hall. Dr. Hartranft presided, 
and in the address of welcome paid a graceful tribute to the 
memory of Mary Lyon. 

Miss May E. Wooley, Ph.D., followed with a fine address 
upon the need of scientific Bible study in our schools and colleges. 
The speaker touched upon the appalling ignorance of the Bible 
prevalent in the land, as shown by the examination of applicants 
for admission to college, and illustrated her point by several in- 
cidents. To remedy this condition of affairs, the Bible and the 
science of theology must be treated in the schools and colleges 
precisely as other sciences are treated. Such is the educational 
value of the Bible from the intellectual, spiritual, or moral stand- 
point, that adequate instruction cannot be given in Sunday-school 
classes as usually understood, but must be done by eager, 
thoroughly scientific teachers, eager for first-hand knowledge. 
“The Bible is the history of real men and women, it has a 
beauty of literature which elevates the soul, it makes the study 
of philosophy a delight, its letters are the most wonderful known.” 

The address was listened to with close attention, and received 
generous applause. 

Mrs. M. C. T. Bourdon spoke regarding the higher education 
for women as including theological instruction. There is an in- 
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creasing demand for women thus trained, and their work will un- 
doubtedly lead to a revival of Bible study by the people. 

Miss Forehand, a graduate of Mt. Holyoke College and of 
Hartford Theological Seminary, gave an account of her work in 
the Domestic Science School, an adjunct of the Boston Y. W. 
C. A. She emphasized the fact that training in the broad science 
of theology fits one for the varying calls of a practical world. 

President Hartranft then presented the report of the Ladies’ 
Advisory Committee as prepared by Miss Mary F. Collins, chair- 
man. This report reviewed the work for women done by the 
Seminary since 1889, how it has been maintained, with notice 
of the work done by the women who have been students at the 
Seminary, showing the great value of the course for women. 

In regard to the gathering the Hartford Courant comments as 
follows: “ The spirit of the meeting and the addresses were of 
the highest type, making it one of the most important of the 
kind held in this city for many years.’ 

After the exercises in the chapel a reception was tendered 
Miss Wooley and the other.speakers in Case Memorial Library. 
It was a brilliant and delightful affair. The alumnz of other 
colleges were present, and the advisory committee was assisted 
by ladies prominent in Hartford society. 





Three members of the Senior Class supplied in Minnesota during the 
summer under the auspices of the H. M. S.: Austin, at Sacred Heart and 
Grand Falls; Bieler, at Shevlin and Solway, and Davis, at Akely. All re- 
port progress and an increasing interest among the people. At Akely 
during the summer the church building was completed, a church society 
organized, and a young people’s society and the Sunday-school put upon 
a working basis. At Shevlin a church building was erected, and a Ladies’ 
Aid Society and Sunday-school organized. At Sacred Heart, where the 
church was longer established and the organization more complete, the 
work was well maintained during the summer. 

During the summer, of the Senior Class, Ananikian was at Hartford 
assisting in the Seminary library and preaching at the Armenian mission; 
Barker was at home at Three Rivers, Mass. Dana supplied at Glenwood 
during June. The remainder of the summer was passed at Brooklyn, N. 
Y., and the West. Goddard was at Terryville, Conn. Ide was engaged 
in census work at Webster, Mass., during June; in August and September 
he supplied at Blue Hills and Wilson’s Station, Conn. King supplied at 
Goodlettsville, Tenn., under the auspices of the A. M. A. Marsh 
supplied at Blue Hills and Wilson’s Station, Conn., during June and July, 
and in August he supplied at Shutesbury, Mass. Sargeant supplied at 
Burlington, Maine. Snow was engaged in census work during June at 
Hartford, Conn.; July and August were passed in a boy’s camp on Lake 
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Winnepesaukee, N. H. Miss Stevens was at home, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Thayer was engaged in census work during June at Enfield, Mass.; the 
remainder of the summer was spent at his home. Miss Williams was at 
home, Burnside, Conn. Worcester was at home at Burlington, Vt. 

Of the Middle Class: Bissell was engaged in census work at Brim- 
field, Mass., during June; the rest of the summer was passed at his home. 
Crowdis was at home in N. E. Margeree, N. S. Fuller took a six weeks’ 
trip to Cape Nome. Garfield was engaged in census work during June; 
during the remainder of the summer he was engaged in the Tribune Fresh 
Air work at Ardsley, N. Y. Gaylord was at Hartford assisting in the 
rearrangement of the Seminary Missionary Museum. Hawkes took a 
bicycle trip in New Hampshire during the early part of the summer, and 
after July 15 supplied at Wapping, Conn. Johnson was at his home at New 
Berlinsville, Pa. Mavromates was at Tewksbury, Mass. Meserve was at 
his home in New Haven, Conn. Miss Morse was at her home at St. 
Johnsbury, Vt. Miss Owen was at her home at Barton, Vt. Packard 
was at Mt. Tom, Mass. Miss Reeve made a summer trip to Europe. 
Rogers was at his home in New Britain, Conn. De Salvio was at Hart- 
ford and preached during the summer at the Italian mission on Morgan 
Street. Taisne passed the summer at Holyoke, Mass., and at his home 
in France. Toan was a census enumerator at Hartford during June. The 
rest of the summer was passed in the Tribune Fresh Air work. Woodcock 
was in the Adirondacks. Woodman supplied at Winthrop, Me., and 
vicinity during the summer. 


Miss Ida M. Ellis and Malcolm Dana were married Saturday, August 
18, at Charles City, Iowa, and are now residing at No. 39 Ashley St., 
Hartford. 


The illustrations for the Seminary Calendar for 1901 are finished, and 
last year’s calendar will be surpassed in both style and contents. Profiting 
by the experience of last year both size and cards used will be changed. 
The size of the sheets will be eight by ten inches, seven in number, in- 
stead of thirteen. The stock used will be a delicate tint of the Ruskin 
deckle-edge, rough finish, the illustrations being printed separately in 
imitation photo style, and tacked on after the pattern of the art calen- 
dars. The illustrations are, with few exceptions, entirely new, embracing 
twenty-five views, including faculty portraits, interior and exterior 
Seminary pictures, and some beautiful city views. The cover will be a 
new and simple design, the calendar months and suggestive quotations in 
harmony with the rest of the calendar. 

The issue this year will be limited, and about one-half as large as the 
edition of last year, to secure quality rather than quantity. The price will 
be about the same as last year. The publication of the calendar is in 
charge of Malcolm Dana of the present Senior Class, the photographic 
work having been done by Mr. Ballou of the graduating class of 1900. 
The calendar will be on sale Dec. 1, and all inquiries should be addressed 
to Mr. Dana. 
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ROLL OF STUDENTS 





JOHN S. WELLES FELLOWS 


Joun Moore Trout, A.M., . : Halle, Germany. 
Princeton University, 1896; Hartford Seminary, 1900. 


Lewis Hopovs, : : Marburg, Germany. 
Western Reserve Siaheaeioes 1897; Hartford Seminary, rgoo. 


WILLIAM THOMPSON FELLOW 
Witiiam ArNoT MATHER, . : Marburg, Germany. 


Princeton University, silks Hartford Seminary, 1899. 


CANDIDATES FOR THE DEGREE OF PH.D. 


J. SELDEN STRONG, . : : : South Deerfield, Mass. 


Williams College, 1890 ;- Hartford Seminary, 1894; Ordained, 1894. 


RICHARD WRIGHT, . : Windsor Locks, Conn. 
Brown University, pr : Hartford Seminary, 1890; Ordained, 1890. 


SENIOR CLASS 


Marviros HaArooTioon ANANIKIAN, . Sivas, Turkey. 
Central Turkey College, 1897; French American College, 1898; Licensed, 1900. 

Leon Hupson Austin, : ‘ Coventry, Conn. 
Amherst College, 1898 ; Licensed, 1900. 

HERBERT AUSTIN BARKER, . F Three Rivers, Mass. 
Amherst College, 1897; Licensed, 1900. 

Joun Martin BIELER, ; : South Walpole, Mass. 
Williams College, 1898 ; Licensed, rgoo. 

MAtco_tm Dana, J : . . Northfield, Minn. 

Carleton College, 1898. 

Cuaries Henry Davis, : Ware, Mass. 
Williams Cothige, 1898 ; tidisinest, 1900. 

Louis ALLEN GODDARD, ‘ : ‘ Terryville, Conn. 

University of Wisconsin, 1898 ; Licensed, rgoo. 

HERBERT CHANDLER IDE,  . : ; Webster, Mass. 
Amherst College, 1898 ; Licensed, 1900. 

THEODOR IRION, ~ . : St. Louis, Mo. 

Elmhurst Calais, 1897 ; Eden Theological Seminary, rgoo. 
ASHER RAYMOND KEPLER, . - 3 Philadelphia, Pa. 


. Ursinus College, 1848; Ursinus Theological Seminary. - 
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Hines EvGene KInc, ‘ ‘ Cleveland, Ohio. 
Fisk Univaiadte, 1892; Licensed, 1900+ 


Burton EvereTT MarsH, . ; : Montague, Mass. 
Amherst College, 1898. 


Henry HowarpD Pratt, . : West Springfield, Mass, 


Colby University, 1898 ; Newton Seminary ; Licensed, 1895. 
SuMNER HorAcE SARGENT, . . ; Hartford, Vt. 
Dartmouth College, 1897; Licensed, 1900. 
Joun Scuvucn, : ; ; Billings, Mo. 
Elmhurst College, 1897; Eden Theological Seminary, 1900. 
EDWARD HunNTINGTON SMITH, ‘ F Norwich, Conn. 
Amherst College, 1898 ; Licensed, rg00. 
EVERARD WALKER SNow, . ; : Washington, D. C. 
Dartmouth College, 1898; Licensed, 1900. 
CAROLINE CLARKE STEVENS, . : A Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Mount Holyoke College, 1898. 
FREDERICK DANIELS THAYER, z . Enfield, Mass. 
Amherst College, 1897; Licensed, roo. 
Mary Loomis WILLIAMS, . i Burnside, Conn. 
Wellesley College, 1897. 
Oscar WITTLINGER, . ? 2 5 Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Elmhurst College, 1897 ; Eden Theological Seminary, rgoo. 
EDWARD STRONG WORCESTER, : : Burlington, Vt. 
Princeton University, 1896; Licensed, 1900. 


MIDDLE CLASS 


WILLIAM Foster BIssELL, . - ‘ Brimfield, Mass. 
Amherst College, 1897. 


EpwIn GorboN Crowplis, . é ; N. E. Margaree, N. S. 


Princeton University, 1899. 
CHARLES Russ FIsHER, 4 F Oswego Falls, N. Y. 
Redfield College, 1899 ; Culbees Theological Seminary. 
James Lesiize Frencu, A.M., 3 ‘ Grand Rapids, Mich. 
University of Michigan, rgoo. 
Montiz JoHN BAKER FULLER, . Clarendon, Vt. 
Dartmouth College, 1899. 
Joun PEARL GARFIELD, : : : East Jaffrey, N. H. 
Amherst College, 1898. 
Epwarp DIckINson GAYLORD, : x North Amherst, Mass. 
Amherst College, 1899. 
GEORGE BRADLEY HAwkKEs, ; ‘ Salt Lake City, Utah: 
Colorado College, 1898 ; Licensed, 1898. 
ELMER ELLSworTH SCHULTZ JOHNSON, . New Berlinville, Pa. 
Princeton University, 1899. 
THOMAS BARTHOLOMEW LILLARD, . ‘ Maryville, Tenn. 
Maryville College, 1898; Auburn Theological Seminary. 


Lazarus Kir1akou MAVROMATES, . ‘ Samsoun, Turkey. 
Anatolia College, 1897. 
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HowarpD CurTIs MESERVE, . . ; New Haven, Conn. 
Bucknell University, 1899. 
Litta Frances Morse, F : ° St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
; Mount Holyoke College, 1899. 
Juita Frencu Owen, , ; ° Barton, Vt. 
Mount Holyoke College, 1899. 
HERBERT LOZENE PACKARD, ; ‘ West Cummington, Mass. 
Williams College, 1899. 
EmiLty ANTOINETTE REEVE, : : Hampton, Iowa. 
Iowa State College, 1883. 
ALPHONSO DE SALVIO, ; A Boston, Mass. 


Trinity College, 1899. 
Springfield, Mass. 


TELESPHORE TAISNE, F ; 
French American College, 1899. 


ERNEST GEORGE TOAN, : . ‘ Rochester, Minn. 
Carleton College, 1899. 
WILLIAM LEWIs WILKENSON, : ‘ Avalon, Pa, 
Allegheny College, 1899 ; Drew Theological Seminary. 
Jay Ratpx Woopcock, ; : : Bellefonte, Pa. 
Princeton University, 1899. 
CHARLES MELLEN WoopMAN, - ‘ New Haven, Conn. 


Colby University, 1898. 


JUNIOR CLASS 


ALicE SEYMOUR BROWNE, . ; . Cambridge, Mass. 
Mount Holyoke College, 1900. 
Irvinc Hopart CHILDs, ‘ , 3 Northbridge Center, Mass. 
Amherst College, rgoo. 
FRANK DIEHL, ‘ : , ; Holt, Mich. 
Michigan University, 1900. 
RoGer ALLEN Dun.ap, ; ‘ A East Concord, N. H. 
Dartmouth College, rgoo. 
Rosert Newcoms Futton, ‘ B Elmira, N. Y. 
Robert College, rgo0. 
TyLer Eppy GALE, . ‘ ‘ ' Worcester, Mass. 
Williams College, 1g00. 
Frep Burnetr HI, ‘ ‘ ‘ Morris, Minn. 
Carleton College, 1900. 
ABRAM JAMES HOLLAND, : : Detroit, Mich. 
University of Michigan, 1900. 
ELIzABETH Norris Hume, . ; A New Haven, Conn. 
° Wellesley, 1900.’ 
Byron Keyser HuNSBERGER, ‘ ° Pottstown, Pa. 
Princeton University, 1900. 
Puitie ApAms Jos, . : ; : South Walpole, Mass. 
Amherst College, 1900. 
AsHLEY Day Leavitt, - 5 : Melrose Highlands, Mass. 
Yale University, 1900. 


? Plainfield, N. J. 


Yale University, 1900. 


GILBERT LOVELL, 
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CHARLES HENRY MAXWELL, “i : Dawson, Minn. 
Carleton College, r1go0. 


HeErzert LEsLiE MILLs, ; 2 Olivet, Mich. 
Olivet College, 1899. 

EDWARD CARTER PERKINS, , ‘ ‘ Hartford, Conn. 
Yale University, 1898. 

WarREN BARTLETT SEABURY, : : Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Yale University, 1900. 


LuTHER MILTON STRAYER, . Dillsburg, Pa. 
* Princeton Seleiaaiti 1899. 


SPECIALIZING STUDENTS 


Including those in Mission Course 


KATHARINE CECILIA AHERN, A.M.,. F Hartford, Conn. 
Smith College, 1898 ; University of North Carolina, 1899. 
HELEN CHARLOTTE CARSWELL, ; : Baltimore, Md. 
Ernest R, LATHAM, F ‘ Wethersfield, Conn. 
Olivet College, 1888 ; Hartford Seminary, 1892; Ordained, 1892. 
CHARLIE CRAYTON PRATT,, . Z Windsorville, Conn. 
Portland ee Ordained, 1896. 
Davip CAMP RocERs, ; ‘ F New Britain, Conn. 
Princeton University, 1899 ; Hartford Theological Seminary. 
Grace W. THomMAS, . . Z ; Norwich Town, Corn. 
WitiraAmM S. WALKER, : ; Hartford, Conn. 
Williams College, 1888 ; Hartford Seminary, 1891; Ordained, 1891. 
ARTHUR COLLINS WILLIAMS, , : Hartford, Conn. 


Yale University, 1900. 


e 


SUMMARY 
Fellows, ; ; ‘ 
Candidates for Ph. D., ; . 2 
Seniors, . 7 ‘ a 22 
Middlers, : 5 ; , 22 
Juniors, 18 
Specializing Students, : 8 
75 
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J. G. MARCH 


9 Asylum Street Seminary 
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Gentlemen’s Black Suits: 


Have a more or less formal aspect. The Black Clothes 
that we sell are made by THE STEIN-BLOCH Co. and 
that very fact alone recommends them. 

There are Clays, English Diagonals, Unfinished 
Worsteds, Vicunas, and Thibets; Sacks, Cutaways, 
and Prince Albert Frocks. Made with dignity and grace. 

Fit guaranteed as perfect as if made to your measure. 

Stein-Bloch clothes are ready to wear just when 
you want them. 

HORSFALL & ROTHSCHILD, 
Clothiers, Hatters, Outfitters, Asylum St., Hartford 





